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NAKED FALLOWS AND NAKED SOILS TEND TO STERILITY. 











NAKED FALLOWS AND NAKED SOILS TEND 
TO STERILITY. 


THERE is no doubt of the truth of this proposi- 
tion. Any observing man who has travelled far 
and observed carefully what was before him, 
cannot have failed to note this result. Occasion- 
ally old fields, or commons, at the north, and 
whole plantations at the south, illustrate the 
assertion: while in ancient kingdoms, once 
world-wide renowned for fertility, as Palestine, 
large portions of Syria, Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
stcrility now reigns supreme, where once the 
golden harvests waved in the richest profusion, 
and lowing herds and bleating flocks fattened 
on the luxuriant meadows and grassy hill sides. 
A few years of bad cultivation, followed by 
abandonment of the naked surface to the ele- 


ments, have wasted the remnant of fertility left 


by the last thriftless occupant. A little consi- 
deration will show the inevitable tendency of 
such management to similar results in our own 
country. 

A soil judiciously cultivated, where all that 
is produced upon it is fed off upon the field; or 
the refuse vegetation, as of stalks and roots, after 
its consumption by man or animals—the offal of 
the finer portions, as of grain, the leguminous 
plants or farinaceous roots—where these are 
carefully husbanded and returned to the soil, 
with the addition comparatively of a trifle in 
some of the essential mineral ingredients, as of 
plaster, lime, or salt, when they are deficient, the 
soil will be constantly improving. The reason 
of thisis perfectly obvious. Vegetation draws 
no inconsiderable share of its carbon, which is 
between 40 and 50 per cent. of its entire weight, 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. This 
is stored up in the roots, stalks, and leaves; and 
if carricd back to the soil and incorporated with 
it, tends greatly to augmenting its fertility. In 
fruits fed to man or animals, much of this carbon 
is converted into carbonic acid and given again 
to the atmosphere by their respiration. Yet much 
of the carbon, and nearly all the salts, or mine- 
ral ingredients of the food, are retained in their 
feces, and if these are applied to the field, they 
will be found to have improved rather than dete- 
riorated the soil from which they had been 
taken. 

It is the loss by the partial fermentation and 
decomposition of plants, grains, and grasses, in 
the curing and preparation for food, in addition to 
their large waste from respiration in the animal 
system, which renders the process of improve- 
ment by manuring with green crops, (in which 
the whole product, as of oats, buckwheat, rye, 
clover, or cow peas, grown upon a field, is turned 
under by the plow,) so much more speedy and 
efficient, than the slower, yet not lesscertain mode 
of restoring all the offal and manure derived 
from the crop to the soil where it has been 
grown. Even a small quantity of such mineral 
manures, as lime, plaster, salt, or bonedust, hasa 
tendency to absorb carbonic acid and ammonia; 
and by a small outlay, the fertility of the soil may 
be grcatly increased, and the loss of these fer- 
tilisers by respiration and perspiration, when 
they first pass through the animal system, before 
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their residuum is given back to the soil, may be 
fully compensated. 

One exception is to be admited of the tendency 
of uncultivated fields to sterility. This is scen 
where they sustain a natural growth of vegeta- 
tion, such as is exhibited in woodlands, prairies, 
and the spontaneous growth of other plants in 
tolerable profusion; for here the work of a self- 
sustaining fertility is constantly in operation. 
In all other cases, the rule holds true, and from 
this perfectly plain and obvious principle. If 
the soil be upturned and exposed to the sun, air, 
and rains, unsheltered by the kindly protection of 
its natural covering of vegetation, the oxygen 
from the rir and moisture it imbibes, stimulated 
by the sun’s rays, acts upon the carbon of the 
soil and converts it into carbonic acid; and this, 
finding no rootlets of plants to ubsorb and con- 
dense it, speedily cscapes to the surface, where it 
mingles with the atmosphere, and is wafted 
thousands of miles from the spot of its origin. 
As they become soluble, the carthy salts, finding 
no plants to appropriate them, are soon washed 
out of their native bed by the drenching rains, 
and pass onward th ~~ rills, brooks, and rivers, 
to the mighty ocean, hopelessly beyond reach. 
Calcareous and aluminous soils are partial, and 
only partial exceptions to this general result. 
They absorb a certain amount of these fer- 
tilising salts and gases, while all beyond pass 
off into irreclaimable waste. 

The relevancy of these principles is shown, 
by the devastations of numerous and once fertile 
cotton plantations in our southern states. It was 
not the + paged of carbon and salts, (ash,) 
abstracted in the comparativly small proportion 
of lint, (pure cotton,) taken from the fields, 
although this, in a long series of years, would 
be considerable; but it is owing to the neces- 
sarily cleanly cultivation required by this crop, 
and the nearly naked fallows thereby exposed to 
the drenching rains and an almost tropical sun. 
No weeds nor grass must be suffered to grow 
where a good crop is to be secured; and the nar- 
row strips, (rows,) of vegetable growth, which 
aloneare suffered to usurp the ficld,except for the 
brief time when the crop is in full foliage, gives 
every facility for the escape of fertilising mat- 
ter through the action of the elements. Added 
to this, is the too frequent waste of the stalks, 
leaves, and seeds; the two former being often 
suffered to decay on the surface and gradually 
disappear from rains; and the latter succeeds at 
a later period, the other portions of the plant ; or 
if fed to cattle or swine, their manure is dropped 
in the roads or by the side of gullies, where it 
soon follows the same channels. 

A similar effect is produced from the constant 
cultivation of grain, tobacco, flax,and most other 
plants; and from their abstracting a greater 
amount of the fertilising elements to give them 
maturity, than are taken out of the soil by cotton, 
this result is sooner reached. 

What is the remedy for this? is the very per- 
tinent inquiry. There are but three, and one or 
more of these must be applied, or sterility is 
inevitable. The fields must have a frequent 
rotation of grass, clover, or some of the forage 
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= fed off, where grown, by animals, and their 
roppings left to fertilise the surface ; they must 
be restored by green crops plowed in, as of clover, 
cow pea, or other crops; or they must be manured 
from the cattle yard, or its equivalent in mineral 
and vegetable manures. Each of these modes has 
been often treated of in our preceding volumes, 
and they will continue to be noticed in all their 
varying phases and merits in the succeeding 
ones. 
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NEW SPECIES OF SILKWORM. 


AmeERIcA may be destined to give the world 
another staple, in addition to the potato, Indian 
corn, and tobacco, in a new species of silkworm, 
to which Mr. Walsh calls the attention of our 
citizens through the Journal of Commerce. 

He says Mr. Blanchard furnished an extract 
from a paper on acclimatising various species of 
bombyx, which yield silk. Bombyx isa genus of 
nocturnal lepidoptera, the caterpillar of which is 
the silkworm. Blanchard cites various species 
found abroad, which may be acclimatised in 
France, as now proved by successful experiment. 
Among them are some brought from India; some 
from New Holland; some from China; some 
from South America; but the species on which he 
builds most hope belongs to North America, and 
is particularly met with near New Orleans. He 
quotes the Bombyx laocoon, Attacus luna, Attacus 
cecropia, Attacus polyphemus, &c. He regards 
as beyond all doubt, the possibility and utility 
of raising them in France, which can be done as 
easily, and even more so, than with the ordinary 
silkworm. The quantity of silk produced in 
France, is very far below the consumption. It is 
shown how the acclimatising of the American 
species would infallibly prove a new source of 
wealth to the country. Algeria, too, might be 
signally benefited. It may be well that Louisiana 
should look to her indigenous bombyx, and be- 
come acquainted with the methods of profiting 
by those employed in France. 

—--—--® 
POULTRY RAISING.—No. 1. 

Havine had some experience in breeding poul- 
try, I will state a few facts that have come under 
my observation, presuming, however, that they 
will be of little interest in comparison to the 
wrilings of the able pens that have preceded 
me on this subject. There appears to be felt a 
considerable interest, in regard to the numerous 
breeds of foreign fowls, that now begin to be 
common among us; and the only important 
question is, are they any better than our com- 
mon breeds? 

Allow mc to make a few remarks on the 
Poland Fowl, to begin with. Some few years 
ago, I purchased a pair of this breed, for which 
I paid four dollars. They were of a shining jet 
black, with white tufts, or topknots, on their 
heads, of great beauty. I was told that they 
were reat layers, and that they never sat for 
incubation, or hatching their young. If these 
facts were true, f considered a great difficulty 
overcome to the successful keéping of fowls as 
a matter of profit. In brief, I found that my 











hens of this breed, after a fair and full trial, did 
not lay any more eggs. during the year, in the 
aggregate, than our ordinary fowls, that sit once 
in a season, and rear but one brood of chickens! 
Three, and sometimes four eggs a week, per 
hen, were the average number laid by them. 
The chicks were raised under other hens. 

In regard to sitting, it is true that they do not 
sit; but it is rather a disadvantage, since they 
will frequently make a mock attempt at it, and 
cover their eggs a few days, a part of the time, 
render them addle, and leave them. They are, 
also, diminutive in size. Their flesh is of a poor 
flavor, and it is very hard fattening them; and, 
in fine, as a market fowl, or for the table, they 
do not begin to compare with some of our 
domestic breeds, that can be purchased for fifty 
cents or less per pair, the country over. They 
are greatly subject to diseases; so much so, 
indeed, that I think I may safely say, that a 
hundred of them would employ constantly one 

erson skilled in the “ Materia Medica” of dung- 

ill tribes. They are very tender, fit for a 
southern latitude only, one would suppose, from 
the effect of a severe winter upon them. 

I found that, in order to breed these fowls in 
pure blood, they must have a yard by them- 
selves, and not even be allowed to see other 
fowls! It is, indeed, a fact, that the mere act 
of witnessing other fowls in adjoining enclo- 
sures, will destroy the purity of the breed. 
[This is newto us. Can it be explained ?—Eps.] 

I crossed the breed with success. I placed a 
Poland cock with a half dozen hens of the 
Dominica, or blue-spotted breed. This amalgama- 
tion produced a beautiful black hen, with a close 
coat of feathers, and a fine, black tuft of feathers 
upon the head. Thecolor was invariably a per- 
fect jet black in hens, while the cocks were also 
black, but with a white tuft upon the head, less 
full, and more upright than the pure breed. The 
hens were fine, constant layers, seldom wishing 
to sit. Their flesh was well-flavored, and the 
degree of fattening that they attained, when well 
fed on corn, oats, &c., was astonishing. Indeed, 
on one occasion, I had to put them on a short 
allowance, even in the season of incubation, 
when fowls are generally poor, fearing that I 
should Jose them through extreme fatness, or 
obesity. : 

If one desires a fowl for its singularity and 
beauty, it is well enough to buy Polands; but 
he who purchases in the expectation of finding 
them a more profitable fowl than our common 
breeds, will find himself sadly mistaken. It is 

robably truc, that on some occasions there 
fave been great layers of this breed; and the 
same of any other kind. Ifa gentleman should — 
chance to get a Jarge number of eggs from any 
single, or specific number of fowls, on some 
particular occasion, it is no criterion of what 
everyman may do. They have their years of 
prolific abundance, and they have their seasons 
of sterility. Food and good management in 
the rearing of fowls, have their bencficial results, 
but the same person seldom succeeds alike dur- 
ing a series 0 rh bing T. B. Miner. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 4 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—No. 2. 

THERE is no necessity for a nation of learned 
men, to make a great people. The very founders 
of this republic were, almost without exception, 
men of a very plain education ; not one of them 
was what is generally called a scholar. Yet, 
where are we to look, throughout the world, for 
examples of purer patriotism, of more integrity, 
or of a more thorough, rigid,and a higher sense of 
duty? Each one had gone through a course 
of good, old English morality, with a large num- 
ber of them made sterner and more serious by 
the strictness of puritanism; but to all giving 
that unwavering resolution, that determination 
to surmount every difficulty, at whatever hazard 
or cost, which can only go with the conscious- 
ness of being right, and only belong to high 
principle and lofty virtue. The great crisis in 
which they were engaged, could not have been 
carried through by men of loose morals. The 
whole movement depended on the confidence 
the people of the country felt in the disinterested 
integrity of these, their leaders; and if, for a 
single moment, this had been shaken, the whole 
object would have been blasted, and the found- 
ing of this republic been indefinitely thrown 
back. These men were as remarkable for their 
moral qualities, if not more so, as their intellec- 
tual ones. Though not meanly educated, they 
had, with the exception of a few wealthy men 
of the south, by no means received a finished 
education. Yet, could they have had a better? 
The truth of Shakspeare’s thought, that “ hard- 
ness is of hardiness, the mother,” has never been 
better exemplified, than in these men. Inured 
to toil, both by sea and land, with habits of in- 
dustry, and the noblest of all qualifications for 
usefulness, the habit of self-dependence, there 
could not have been found, and there never has 
existed, men better fitted for the period and its 
eventful exigencies, than these patriots of the 
American Revolution. 

The inference drawn, and which I wish to be 
drawn from these remarks, is—not that learning 
of the highest order unfits a man for his duties 
as a citizen, or that it disqualifies him for high 
action or conduct, in critical and dangerous cir- 
cumstances; or that it enervates the mind; or 
that it prepares a man for the battle of brains 
alone. It would be unwise and absurd, to en- 
courage even a remote idea, that the greatest of 
Heaven’s gifts—fine faculties, and these finely 
directed—were to disable a man from the ablest 
efforts of patriotism. It is as much the duty of 
a citizen, and one who loves his country, to 
devote himself to the development of the myste- 
ries of nature and of thought, as to those affairs 
that bring him into a more direct sympathy with 
his fellow men. There is as much lofty patriot- 
ism in the exertions of genius, in the silent and 
retired labors of the scholar, in the accumula- 
tions of deep literary research, as in the more 
open and more imposing efforts of the tribune 
or the forum; or any other department of human 
skill and labor. The tendency of these thoughts, 
is, however, to impress the value of moral train- 
ing ; and that, in the definition of education, we 
should never lose sight of. It is clear that, after 








all, it is not intellect that governs the world. 
There is something more—something beyond— 
and something higher than this to appeal to, in 
the bosom of every man. It is the means and 
disposition to be useful ; the moral excellence— 
and not the moral perversity ; the claim and the 
appeal a man makes through his essential good- 
ness, what gives value to the citizen, and ex- 
ceeds and surpasses, and outlasts, too, all the 
energies of the most powerful mind. I would, 
therefore, in discussing and defining the subject 
of education, look, not so much to the amount 
of mathematics, or of classical attainment, or 
any other intellectual accomplishment, as to the 
great end of showing to the world a body of 
honorable, high-minded youth. Both mind and 
heart should be cultivated; but it is of more 
importance, I believe, to fill and establish in the 
latter, high principles, than to give to the other 
superior refinement. 

ut in speaking of this matter, it must be 
always borne in mind, that there are great diffi- 
culties to contend with. The education to which 
I allude, is that which is fitted for the majority— 
the immense majority of the people of the coun- 
try, and of all countries. This body, necessarily, 
as well as naturally, must lead a life of physical 
toil. To this they must be carly inured, or they 
will by no means, at least, in the present condi- 
tion of the country, be _. for the kind of 
life—destiny, perhaps | should say—their good 
fortune has allotted them. Here we have an 
obstacle legislation cannot overcome. To give 
a sufficient and efficient education to those who 
have no time to receive it, is one of the most 
serious difficulties the benevolent citizen and the 
sagacious law maker has toencounter. A labor- 
ing man, of any class, cannot afford to look 
upon his child as a mere intellectual being. He 
knows there are before him days of hard toil, 
and exposure, to which endurance he must be 
bred; and as carefully and rigidly bred, as he 
would be for the pulpit or the bar. He has not, 
it is true, the same visions of expenditure before 
him, as the wealthy citizen in a large town. The 
dancing master, music master, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German, are not among the spec- 
tral appearances, stalking before him in his 
dreams, nor the rapidly-approaching necessit 
of a profession, with all its hazards, with whic 
his child is to master his fortunes in the world. 
But still, the anxious father will, if he has any 
feeling, ask himself how he is to procure a good 
education for his son. The course of thought, 
as it passes through his mind, will be—* Can J 
deprive myself of the labor of this boy? Can 
I afford to let him pass several years at school ? 
If I do, how will he be able to perform the work 
and go through all the toil and hardship, abso- 
lutely necessary in his occupation? To be a 
good a is as mucha part of his business, 
as to know the rule of three; to understand the 
management of horses and oxen, as to study 
geography ; to know how to take care of the 
arm, as to read Latin.” After going over this, 
the decision will probably be, to throw aside 
the learning, and take to hard work. Such is 
the decision, and such will be the decision, for 
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some time to come, of all, or nearly all, of the 
farmers of this country. What, then, is to be 
done to give them the advantages of such an 
education as is due to their importance and 
power, ascitizens? Can anything more be done 
than gradually enlarge the course of instruc- 
tion already within their reach? and, as the 
wealth of the country increases, to induce, by 
sufficient salaries, a better-educated class of in- 
structors to take charge of the schools of the 
country? These seem the two most obvious 
ends at which to aim; and there is very little 
doubt that they will,ere many years, be attained. 
A. L. Etwyn. 


Philadelphia, January, 1850. 
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TABLE FOR PLANTING CORN, TREES, ETC. 
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Tuc following table may be useful for 
readily pointing out the number of hills of 
potatoes and corn, or of plants and trees &c., 
required for a statute acre of land, when planted 
at any of the under-mentioned distances apart:— 
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GRAND VEGETABLE BANQUET TO THE POTATO 
ON LATE RECOVERY. 


Tuat highly respected vegetable, the Potato, 
being now, it is hoped, thoroughly re-established 
in health, it was determined by a few leading 
members of the Vegetable Kingdom to offer a 
banquet to the worthy and convalescent root on 
his happy recovery. The arrangements for the 
dinner were on a scale of great liberality, and 
the guests included all the principal vegetables. 
The invitations had been carried out by an effi- 
cient corps of scarlet runners, and the Onion 
occupied the chair. He was supported on his 
right by the head of the Asparagus family, while 
Salad occupied a bowl at the other end of the 
table, and was dressed in his usual manner. 
The Potato, though just out of his bed, was look- 
ing remarkably well, and wore his jacket, there 
being nothing to mark his recent illness, except, 
perhaps, a little —- blackness round one of 
his eyes. After the cloth had been removed, 

The Onion got up to propose as a toast, “ The 
Potato,” their much respected guest. ense 
cheering.) He, the Onion, had known the Potato 
from infancy ; and though they had not always 
been associated in life, they had frequently met 
at the same table. They had sometimes braved 
together the same broils, and had found them- 
selves often together in such a stew, (he alluded 
to the Irish stew,) as had brought them, for the 
time being, into an alliance of the very closest 
kind. He, the Onion, was delighted to see the 
Potato once more restored to his place in society ; 
for he, the Onion, could say, without flattery, that 
society had endeavored to supply.the place of 
the Potato in vain. (hear, hear.) They had 
heard of Rice having been suggested to take 
the place of his honorable friend, but the sug- 
gestion was really ridiculous. Risum teneatts, 
amici ? (Friends, can you forbear laughing! was 
all that he, the Onion, had to say to that. (Loud 
laughter, in which all but the Melon joined.) 
He, the Onion, would not detain them wk longer, 
but would conclude by proposing health, long 
life, and prosperity to the Potato. 

The toast was received with enthusiasm by all 
but the Cucumber, whose coolness seemed to 
excite much disgust amongst his brother vege- 
tables. The Onion had, in fact, affected many 
of those present to tears, and the Celery, who 
sat next to the Horseradish, hung down his head 
in an agony of sensibility. When the cheering 
had partially subsided, the Potato rose, but that 
was only a signal for renewed enthusiasm, and 
it was some minutes before silence was restored. 
At length the Potato proceeded nearly as 
follows :— . 

“Friends and fellow vegetables. It is with . 
difficulty [express the feeling with which I have 
come here to-day. Having suffered for the last 
three or four years with a grievous disease, which 
seemed to threaten me with total dissolution, it 
is with intense satisfaction I find myself once 
more among you in the vigor of health. (Cheers.) 
I should be indeed insensible to kindness, were 
I to forget the anxious inquiries that have been 
made as to the state of my health, by those who 
have held me in estecm, and sometimes in a 
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steam. (A laugh, in which all but the Melon 
joined.) I cannot boast of a long line of ances- 
tors. I did not, like some of you, come in with 
the conqueror, but I came in the train of civilisa- 
tion, amidst the memorable luggage of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, incompany with my Right Honorable 
friend the Tobacco, who is not now present, but 
who often helps the philosopher to take a bird’s 
eye view of some of the finest subjects for reflec- 
tion. (Immense cheering, and a nod of assent 
from the Turnip Top.) Though I may be a 
foreigner, I may justly say, that I have taken 
root in the soil, and though I may not have the 
race of the Cucumber, who seems to have come 
ere in no enviable frame. (Loud cheering.) I 
believe I have done as much good as any living 
vegetable ; for, though almost always at the rich 
man’s table, Iam seldom absent from the poor 
man’s humble board.” (Tremendous applause.) 
“But,” continued the Potato, “let me not get 
flowery, or mealy-mouthed, for thcre is some- 
thing objectionable in each extreme. I have 
undergone many vicissitudes in the course of my 
existance. I have been served up, aye, and 
served out, (a smile,) in all sorts of ways. 
have been roasted by some; I have been basted 
by others; andI have had my jacket rudely torn 
off my back by many who knew not the treat- 
ment I deserved. But this meeting, my friends, 
repays me for all. Excuse me if my eyes are 
watery. (Sensation.) Iam not very thin skin- 
ned; but I feel deeply penetrated by your kind- 
ness this day.” 
The Potato resumed his seat amid the most 
tumultuous cheering, which lasted for a consider- 
able time.— Punch. 


-2@e--- 


A PERFECT STORE HOUSE. 


I consmeER agricultural periodicals a perfect 
store house of information for the mind. eles 
farmer ought to possess one. His mind then will 
be filled with invaluable information as well as 
his barns with valuable products. Thus he can 
keep up with the times, and save many a dollar 
which he now loses from ignorance. Your 
paper is filled with articles detailing the practice 
of farmers themselves; hence its great value to 
them. 

I herewith send you a few ears of my “ King- 
Phillip corn.” I think it exceeds any other kind 
I have yet scen for this climate. The grain is 
large, the cob small, and it produces largely. 
I can raise 100 bushels of this kind easicr than 60 
of any other kind I know of. It isthe best kind 
to sow for fodder of great.growth. D. A. B. 

Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 17th, 1850. 

The corn of our correspondent has come to 
hand, and we shall distribute it among our 
friends for trial. If it proves suitable for this 
climate, he shall hear from us again on the 
subject. 


-—— -- -+~#@e 


Trarminc CaTtLte ann Horses.—Working ani- 
mals, when well trained, are capable of doing 
much more work, and doing it easier, than when 
imperfectly broken. Knowledge is power to 


I! expelling insects from 





them, though in a different sense, and in a less 
degree, than with reasoning man. Yet, if the 
are taught how to draw, to back, and come round; 
when to lay out their strength, znd when to hus- 
band it, they have the same advantage that a 
skillful woodman has in the usc of his axe, the 
mower his scythe, the reaper his cradle, and the 
ditcher his spade. 

First procure animals of a good breed, natu- 
rally intelligent, and of good general physical 
organisation ; adapt their food to their constitu- 
tion and work; train and manage them agp 
and you will find your account in it, as you do 
in sending your children to school, or teaching 
them to handle thcir tools skillfully. 

. - -2@e 
GARDEN SYRINGES. 

THESE are very simple and economical imple- 
ments, constructed on the principle of a force 
pump; and are well 
calculated for water-* 
ing gardens or wash- 
ing windows. They 
may also be used for 


shrubbery and plants, 
by means of an infu- 
sion of tobacco or 
sulphur water. They 
are of various sizes, } 
throwing from a pint 
to a gallon at each 
stroke. 








-@co—------- 
SCOURS. 

One day last Octo- 
ber, two of my cows 4\)) 
eat too many apples, ;});/' 
in consequence of 
which, the next morn- 
ing, they were scarce- 
ly able to rise or walk 
about,and were suffer- 
ing severely from a 
violent attack of the Fic. 28 
scours. The follow- ines 
ing evening, the disorder appeared to be un- 
abated, and they continued to refuse food. 

As [had previously cured many severe cases 
of the same disorder, when affecting sheep and 
lambs, by administering to them one or two 
doses of black pepper and scalded milk, [thought 
best to give the cows a dose of the same. 

Accordingly, I thoroughly scalded onc large 
teacupful of finely-ground biaak pepper in two 
quarts of skimmed milk, and gave the mixture to 
the twocows. In twenty-four hours, they were 
quite curcd of the disorder; their appetite began 
to return, and with no further attention they soon 
began again to thrive. S. R. Gray. 

Salem, Dec. 31st, 1849. 
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TO CURE DEEP CUTS IN A HORSE. 
Last fall, my horse, while grazing, put his 


‘neck under a scythe, which had been carelessly 


left hanging on a fence, and in endeavoring to 
disengage it, received two severe wounds, one 
of which was about three inches long, and super- 
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ficial, the other was cut through the upper part 
of the neck quite down to the spinous processes 
of the bones of the neck, and then extending 
downwards and forwards nearly eight inches, 
severing several large muscles. I saw the ani- 
mal soon after, and had him brought up to dress 
his wounds. 

At this time, although there had been much 
blood lost, there were no bliecding vessels. I 

roceeded to take several stitches, about two 
inches from each other, by which mcans I drew 
the edges together. I then put on some supcr- 
ficial dressings, and tied the eal with his head 
up, by means of a short halter. In the evening, 
on visiting the horse, I found him very muc 
exhausted from the loss of blood. The wound 
was completely filled with a large clot, and 
there was a small stream of florid, arterial blood 
flowing from it. I immediately cut away the 
stitches and cleansed the wound, and soon found 
the artery near the spine. I endeavored to take 
it up and tie it, but 1t was too eo situated ; 
so, with a small, artery forceps, I siezed the 
vessel, and pinched and twisted it until it no 
longer bled. I then stitched the wound again, 
shaved the hair off, and drew the edges together 
with strips of adhesive plaster. After a few 
days, the stitches gave way, and the motion of 
the horse’s head and neck drew the lips of the 
wound somewhat apart; but the healing process 
went oi very favorably. The parts were washed, 


and raw cotton, dipped in powdered rosin, was. 


laid in the wound, and then the whole was 
dusted over with rye flour. In the latter part 
of the treatment, granulations, or proud flesh, 
were burned off with lunar caustic whenever 
they were seen to arise above the surroundin 
skin. The horse is now perfectly recovered. F. 
-+@o- --— —— 

New Mope or Raising WHEAT.—An experiment 
has been tried in Iowa, and recorded in the 
Prairic Farmer, by J. A. Rosseau, where two 
bushels of wheat and one of oats werc mixed 
and sown together in the fall, on one acre. The 
oats shot up rapidly, and were, of course, cut 
down by the frost. They however furnished a 
warm covering for the earth, and when the snow 
fell among the thick stalks and leaves, they kept 
it from blowing away. This covering prevented 
the winter-killing of the wheat, and the oats 
yielded a rich top-dressing for the crop the 
following spring. The result was—an abundant 
crop, while land precisely similar along side of 
it, and treated in the same manner, with the 
exception of omitting the oats, was utterly worth- 
less. Will some of our readers try this experi- 
ment the coming season, and give us an account 
of the results ? 
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Disease in Swine.—A breeding sow was turned 
off to fatten. A few days after, she was noticed to 
stand with her head down, and to be breathing 
with great distress, but yet, without any percepti- 
ble sound. This continued for a day or two, when, 
supposing she was ae under an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs, I cut off her tail, from 
which she bled freely. This was followed by 


immediate relief, and in a day or two she was}. 


quite well. F. 





PELE’S MERVEILLE STRAWBERRY. 


Wit our foreign botanists never learn that 
we have three distinct kinds of strawberry 
plants, and that cultivation never changes their 
character? Staminate, hermaphrodite, and pis- 
tilate. The first, perfect in male organs, but de- 
fective in female organs. These are always bar- 
ren. Hermaphrodite, always perfect in male, 
and partially perfect in female. A portion of 
the blossoms have both organs perfect, and bear 

rfect fruit. A portion, partially perfect in 
emale organs only, bearing berrics defectively 
formed; and a portion of the blossums wholly 
defective in female organs, and bear no fruit. 
The productiveness of this class varies with the 
soil, climate, and season ; but will never average 
one third of a crop of perfect fruit. 

The pistilates are defective in male organs, 
and separate from all others, will never 
bear a perfect fruit. In the vicinity of sta- 
minates or hermaphrodites, unless so closely 
crowded together that they cannot be~ im- 
pregnated, not one blossom will fail to pro- 
duce a perfect fruit, unless killed by a fate 
frost. I presume one staminate will impreg- 
nate twenty pistilates. The latter is the only 
kind worthy of cultivation for a crop, and 
will bear four times the quantity the her- 
maphrodites; and the average of the fruit is 
much larger. 

In raising from seed, an occasional plant 
is produced with most of the blossoms per- 
fect, or nearly perfect, in both cxgans, and 
a portion entirely destitute of male organs, 
but perfect in the female; and these blossoms, 
of course, bear perfect fruit. The Eberlin seed- 
ling, of Mr. Eberlin of this state, and the Eng- 
lish Duke of Kent, are the only plants I have 
met of this character, except one, among some 
2,000 seedlings that I raised a few years since. 
Even some of our best horticulturists, who do 
not give particular attention to the plant, sup- 
pose that pistilates, in running, change their 
sexual character. This is never true. Stamin- 
ates, having no fruit to bear, make ten new 
plants where the pistilates often makes but 
one, especially in the season of fruiting. A 
chance staminate seedling may come up, and 
drive all the pistilates out of the bed, before it is 
observed. 

In setting out new beds, I should plant four 
beds of pistilates, and then a single row ‘of 
hermaphrodites, then eight beds of pistilates, and 
continue this rule. I leave staminates suffi- 
ciently near for impregnation by wind and 
insects, if the pistilates be not crowded too close 
together. A late writer speaks of an abundant 
crop, where his plants were in a compact mags. . 
Common sense will contradict this. Two thirds 
of the blossoms could not be reached by insects. 
Plants should be from 6 to 9 inches from each 
other, depending on the richness of the soil, and 
growth of the plant. Pele’s Merveille will, I 
feel confident, be found to be hermaphrodite, 
and unworthy of cultivation, unless it be as a 
mere impregnater. The writer appears ignorant 
of the sexual character of the plant, and issilent 
on the subject. No better evidence is wanted 
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GRAIN DRYER, ETC. 











of the sexual character of this plant, than its 
being named in connection with the famous 
English seedling, Wilmot superb, which is not 
worthy of cultivation, even as an impregnater. 
N. Loncwortit. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 29th, 1849. 


——--—--@e——— - 
COWS, NOT GIVING DOWN THEIR MILK. 


I nave often heard persons speak of cows 
holding up their milk, but I always supposed it 
was imaginary ; for, I did not believe that the 
secretion, or flow of milk, at all depended on the 
will, although J knew that impressions on the 
mind would effect the sceretion of milk in 
human beings and animals. 

Last summer, I purchased a cow that I took a 
fancy to, and wishing to be particular with her, 
I commenced milking for the first time. In this 
operation, for I am now quite a milker, often 
milking my cows myself, I have discovered that 
my suppositions in relation to cows holding up 
their milk, were erroncous. This afternoon, I 
was attempting to milk a cow that had been 
slopped when she was milked. Her teats were 





fined to these wheels by bands of hoop iron, b. 
The feeding end is made of sheet iron, f, in a 
roper form to reccive two spouts, one for feed- 
ing, the other for letting off the steam from the 
rain. This feeding end, f, is elevated one inch 
or each foot in length of the cylinder, and the 
grain after passing through the eylinder, falls 
into the hopper, h. The cylinder is placed within 
a brick arch, of which i, i, is the base, of suffi- 
cient size to contain a common box stove, and 
pipe twice the length of the kiln; the stove being 
at the feeding end and directly under the cylin- 
der. ‘The motive power is applied to the cylin- 
der by a band from the machinery of the mill, 
passing over the pulley,e. ‘The cylinder should 
have about 25 revolutions to the minute; and 
with that velocity the grain will remain in the 
tubes about six minutes. The time can be regu- 
lated in two ways, by the velocity of the 
cylinder, and by the pitch, which should be 
greater or less, according to the dampness of the 
grain. 
A cylinder of the dimensions above described, 
will dry from 15 to 20 bushels per hour; the 
quantity depending upon the dampness above 
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like leather. I could not obtain any milk, until 
a feed of cabbages were —_ her, when she 
gave her mess of milk. That cow previously 
spoken of, could not be milked unless the calf 
was nursing at the same time. I should like 
very much to have this subject explained. Can- 
not some of your physiological correspondents 
give the scientific reasons for it? F. 


——— = 


TOWER’S IMPROVED GRAIN DRYER. 


THe improvement of this machine consists 
in passing the grain in a particular manner 
through a revolving and heated cylinder of 
separate square apartments or tubes, a, a, a, 
as seen in the engraving, which are made 
of sheet iron, 14 feet long. The frame work 
eonsists of an iron shaft, c,c, 2 inches in diam- 
eter, resting on its bearings, d, d, forming the 
axle of, and passing through, four cast-iron 
wheels placed thercon at equal distances from 
each other, 20 inches in diameter, having projec- 
tions on their outer edges half an inch thick, and 
2 inches from each other; and between which 
projections the sheet-iron tubes are placed, and 
are thus kept half an inch apart, to give the 
heated air free circulation. The tubes are con- 








mentioned. The principle is such that the cylin- 
der may be made of any sizc required, or seve- 
ral may be enclosed in one kiln. It is neces- 
sary in order to have the grain thoroughly and 
properly dricd, that cach kernel should come in 
contact with the heated shect-iron tubes; and 
this is rendered practicable by the large amount 
of surface on the inside of each tube, to which 
the comparatively small quantity of grain, which 
is in it at any one time, is exposed. 

The great advantage of the invention is, that 
the’ corn, (aud any other grain combined in the 
same manner,) has a constant rotary motion and 
therefore is not burned on one side before it 
is dry on the other—thus, the corn comes out as 
brig t and yellow as when it left the ear, and an 
article of meal is thus furnished for the market 
altogether sweeter, and consequently superior in 
value. 

This machine has been in use two years for 
drying corn. One is at present in successful 
operation in New Brunswick, New Jersey. The 
total expense of this apparatus does not exceed 
$100. They may be procured by application 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
of A. B. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water street 


New York. 
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PUMPKINS FOR MILCH COWS. 


WE have often called the attention of our 
readers to the great value of pumpkins for milch 
cows and other stock. For the former, they are 
particularly valuable, as we have often proved 
trom our own experience. When of the right 
kind and well ripened, they are a sweet, nutri- 
tious, and succulent vegetable, easy of digestion, 
and much relished by animals. e have found 
that a cow, giving fen quarts of milk per day 
when fed with hay, and pumpkins, both morning 
ind evening, in addition, have suddenly fallen 
away to five when the pumpkins were withdrawn, 
though the full allowance of hay was continued. 
Their great merits for this purpose are every- 
where acknowledged, when properly observed. 

There is no vegetable more casily raised than 
the pumpkin. It requires a rich soil to produce 
abundantly ; and what crop does not? {t must 
also be light, porous, and dry. Pulverise the 
ground thoroughly; and by thoroughly, we 
mean, plow deeply, and with such a plow and 
such a plowman as will crumble the soil as it 
passes over, and after it has left the moldboard ; 
then harrow, if there be any clods requiring 
this operation—though we have seen land so 
evenly and so well plowed, so effectually mel- 
lowed, that any immediate successive opcration 
was entirely superfluous. 

After preparing the land, and allowing it to 
be well warmed * the vernal sun, mark off the 
rows six feet apart each way, which, with a 
marker 12 feet wide, and containing three teeth, 
each six feet apart, is readily done by a horse 
and boy. Then, with the fingers only, stick 
with the small, or germinating end downwards, 
eight or a dozen seeds within a circle of a 
foot, or drop and cover with a hoe. This forms 
the hill. A single vigorous vine is sufficient for 
each hill; but as the seed may be saved with 
_ little trouble, and it is very subject to loss from 
the cut worm and other casualties, it is better 
to have an abundance of it, and the _ 
numerary young plants are easily destroyed by 
the hoe. The principal cultivation may be done 
with the plow or cultivator. The soil requires 
to be kept loose, and the weeds down. A light 
hoc, immediately about the vines, may be occa- 
sionally required to lighten the earth, as the 
young plants are too tender to bear rough usage 
from the tecth of the horse machines, or the 
overturned clods. 

Some persons imagine, that, if the roots or hills 
of these or other vines are kept light and clear 
of weeds, it is sufficient, and that they may run 
indifferently over hard or barren earth, or a 
grassy sod. But this is a great mistake, and in 
two ways. First, the joints at each leaf, when 
in contact with moist, finely-pulverised, rich soil, 
will throw down roots, which, like the main 
_ ones, draw up nutriment for the support of the 
vine; and sccond, the vines and lcaves them- 
selves absorb largely through their pores, from 
the ascending moisture and gases, which are 
constantly given off by such soils. But for 
these auxiliaries, a pumpkin vine, stretching out 
its polypus limbs for 20 or 30 feet in every 
direction, as they will sometimes do on a genial 





soil, when not too crowded, would have to suck 
in water at the main root, as rapidly as a double 
action force pump, or a Croton pipe under a 
50-head ee at to supply the enormous evapo- 
ration of its broad leaves and leaky stems, in a 
sultry summer day. 

Pumpkins are generaliy made a secondary 
crop in this country, and are stuck into the hills 
of corn or potatoes, after the first hoeing; and, 
under these circumstances, the yield is fre- 
quently very large. But we are satisfied, that 
planted as an exclusive crop, few will be found 
more advantageous for early feeding, than the 
good, old-fashioned, ycllow, field pumpkin. 

+ @e- 
IRON RAILING, GRATING, ETC. 


Tis is made entirely of wire and wrought 
iron. Among the numerous uses to which it is 
now applied we enumerate a few, as follows :— 
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Fic. 30. 


Enclosures for farms, public grounds, cemeteries, 
ete: and gardens; window shutters and 


s for private dwellings, eee Ce 
or Cot- 


guar 
prisons, &c.; columns and cornice work 
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tages; tree boxes, a beautiful article; summer 
houses, arbors, arches, and verandahs; grating 
for sky lights (thief proof); guards for steam- 
boats, vessels, &c., &c. ' 

This article may be advantageously intro- 
duced into every department where wood and 
cast iron are now used for railing, ing, &€¢, 
It is far preferable to cast iron, being woven 

Pp 


entirely of wrought iron; by which pr 
additional seonate. darabililis, and beauty of 
design is given to the fabric, at about the 
cost of the former. 

The prices of the railing, exclusive of pointe, 
borders, or rosets, vary from 35 cents to, $1.50 
per running foot, according to size and finish; 
Gates, from $3 to $10 each ; points or top .orna- 
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BUILDING AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 








ments, from 12} to 25 cents per foot extra; bor- 
ders, from 25 to 50 cents per foot extra; rosets, 
25 to 50 cents per foot extra. 

A specimen sheet, containing sixt€en splendid 
designs, may be had gratis, on application at the 
warehouse of A. B. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 
Water st., New York, or by letter post paid. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 


THE materials used for the construction of 
houses, are wood, brick, burnt and unburnt, iron, 
and stone. In the first place,I shall consider 
wood, that being in almost universal use through- 
out the country. The advantages claimed for it 
by its strong advocates, are, its comparative 
cheapness, beauty, facility of obtaining it, and the 
readiness with which it can be repaired. The 
disadvantages are, liability to decay, also to fire, 
subject to heat in summer, and cold in winter, 
its continued expensc for a series of years, for 
repairing, painting, &e. 

ere the questions naturally arise—Can the 
advantages chitensd, be sustained? and do they 
more than counterbalance the disadvantages ? 

Let us weigh the matter, and then decide. 
First, its cheapness, to my mind, is just as “ clear 
as mud ;” for, it is my candid opinion, that most 
farmers, (those I mean who have their farms and 
buildings in decent condition,) spend as much in 
repairing these wooden structures, for a term of 
years, as would pay the interest on good stone 
ones. When a man sells his farm with wooden 
buildings upon it, such as are generally found 
in New England, it brings no highcr price per 
acre, than if destitute of buildings altogether. 
Not so with those with stone buildings, which 
enhance the value at once, although they may 
not have cost more, in the aggregate, than the 
wooden ones. This shows conclusively, that the 
farmers themselves have no confidence in their 
cheapness nor in their excellence. 

But while I thus dwell at length on the 
merits of wood, I must not forget it has also 
corresponding demerits, as its liability to take 
fire, for instance. This is a very serious objec- 
tion in the country, as it rarely happens that 
wooden buildings there once on fire are ever 
extinguished, owing to the scarcity of fire 
engines, and the combustibility of the material ; 
and if they escape fire, the liability to decay adds 
a bill of expense. 

Another material, unburnt bricks, has lately 
been made use of at the west; and a few build- 
ings have been erected in New York. Still, the 
number is so small, as not to warrant a decided 
opinion, either for or against, if I may credit 
those who have built them, who consider them 
an excellent substitute for wood. 

Bricks, for the construction of country houses, 
are rarely used, except in districts where they 
are manufactured. Furthermore, they have but 
few advantages over other materials. They are 





also objectionable on account of their readiness 
to absorb and retain moisture; and, without a 
coat of paint of some subdued shade, outside, 
are, to my taste, decidedly bad, and quite out of 
of place, among the green fields of the country. 





Let us next pass to iron, as a material for 
building, which, no doubt, is first-rate, but its 
expense will confine it, for the present, to the 
massive warehouses of our commercial cities, 
where great strength and solidity are required. 
But those who live to number this century with 
the past, may see iron farmhouses and iron 
barns—particularly if this branch of American 
industry is fostered as it should be. 

Last, but not not least, on our list, comes stone. 
This is, to my mind, decidedly and emphatically, 
the material for us at the north. Its solidity, 
durability, strength, beauty, imperviousness to 
moisture, its coolness in summer and warmth in 
winter, the facility with which it can be obtained, 
render it, take it all in all, the best; and when 
once built, there it stands, to be transmitted to 
“the children, and the children’s children, unto 
the third and fourth generations.” The lamented 
Coleman said—“ We build too much for the 
present ;” and when Agricultural Commissioner 
for the State of Massachusetts, he gave a very 
favorable opinion in regard to stone, over every 
other material for building purposes. A great 
many farmers labor under the mistake, that they 
have no stone fit to build a house,and still have 
miles of stone wall on their farms. Think you 
these men would buy stone to lay even a cellar 
wall? Certainly not. Then the objection is 
answered ; for stone fit to lay a cellar wall, is 
fit for the outside walls of the house. Indeed, 
almost every farm in this rock-bound region, has 
suitable stone, enough and to spare. 

Connected with this subject, is the matter of 
roofing. Shingles are in most general usc here, 
but they are expensive, and not durable ; though 
there is a great difference in them. Those that 
are split, instead of sawed, are preferable. Slate 
is used in our citics; also, tin and zinc; but all 
these are too expensive for the country. Mastic 
has been tried, but with what success, I know 
not. So, also, has paper, and an article called 
asphaltum, been used in England; and a sample 
has been imported, but by whom, I cainot learn. 
Tiles are used a great deal in England, and are 
there considered cheap and good; and I see no 
reason why they might not be uscd, to some 
extent, in this country. Now, as Mr. Delafield 
has imported a tile machine, let some one try 
the ss me and give us the results, through 
the columns of the Agriculturist. Perhaps, after 
all, stone houses, with tile roofs, after the fashion 
of the mother country, (only Americanise them 
a little,) will be the thing necdful. 

One great reason why modern-covered roofs 
do not last as well’ as old ones, is the bad nails 
we use now-a-days. This cut-nail business was 
set out, in its true light, by Lieutenant Governor 
Reed, at the legislative agricultural mectings at 
Boston, in 1848. He said—“These nails arca 
little better than cast iron—that is, of cast iron 
run only once through the rollers. The nails 
are also small, 500 to the pound. The proper 
size is only 400. These poor nails are sold at 
44 cts. per pound, but the manufacturers would 
make good nails, of refined iron, if ordered, at 
54 cts. per pound. Manufacturers would make 
good nails, but the public have called for cheap 
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nails; and they have got them, poor or worth- 
less.” Gov. Reed then shewed the two kinds of 
nails spoken of above, and they were examined 
with a great deal of interest. 

Inside finish, also, claims a passing remark. 
Let us strive to do away with so much paint. 
Rather finish with some of our beautiful native 
woods, and varnish immediately, and a much 
handsomer finish will be obtained than_ by 
painting. B. D. 

Boston, January, 1850. 


TO DESTROY CUT WORMS. 


{ rake other papers, because they instruct and 
amuse me; but i take the Agriculturist because 
it teaches me how Iam io pay for ali. But to the 
point. 

I was quite successful in my first essay last 
spring in forcing tomatoes, cabbage, &c. In 
May, I commenced transplanting them into my 
“cing Beautiful ork they were, too; and as 

grew them myself, I felt quite proud of them. 
A day or two after this, upon going into my 

arden, I found the varmint that had destroyed 
ain, smashed their heads, and replanted. But 
off they went again. I could kill the cut worms, 
but that did not replace my plants. Anew idca 
then struck me. I pulled a few handfuls of 
clover, and laying a small quantity at the base 
of each plant, put thereon a chip. By this 
simple contrivance, I trapped the whole brood 
of rascals, and saved my plants. 

The philosophy of the thing is this: The 
cut worm prefers the green clover, which will 
kecp so for about a week, under the chip, and 
every day or two you can hand the worms 
which collect there, over to the tender mercies 
of the old hen and chickens. The trouble of 
doing this is much less than replanting. 

H. M. Baker. 

Winchester, Va., January, 1850. 
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To Restore a Drownep Cuicken.—One morn- 
ing, a half-grown chicken was brought in, 
nearly dead, having been just taken from 
a swill barrel, into which it had fallen. I had 
little hopes of saving it, but I poured a few 
drops of brandy into its mouth, wet its head with 
cold water, wrapped it up in a piece of warm 
flannel, and then placed it near a warm stove. 
All this had to be done with great care, for it 
was so far gone, that the least movement seemed 
to affect it seriously. After a time, it began to 


revive, and in about an hour, it was running | 


around. During the summer, when very young 
chickens were injured by being trodden upon by 
the hens, or struck by other fowls, I have often 
plunged their heads into cold water, when they 
would revive, and soon recover. 


-@~e 


To Remove THE Turnip TasTE FROM BuTTER.— 
The Farmer’s Herald says, add a smail quantity 
of saltpetre to the cream before churning. 
Don’t give the buttermilk to the pigs, however, 
for you may chance to scour and kill them—un- 
less very much diluted. 
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For a nian to be pecuniarily successful in any 
art, it is necessary that he should have a perfect 
knowledge @ that art. This perfection is attain- 
able, not merely by steady practice, but by the 
careful study of other branches of art and knowl- 
edge connected with the one pursued. It has 
been often found, that the constant practice of 
the farmer does not, in itself, always return suc- 
cessful harvests; and it is known that the a 
proved practice of one neighborhood or state is 
a disapproved practice in another; and why ? 
because other circumstances, beside practice, 
come into play to produce a harvest, such as 
the influences of atmosphere, of climate, and of 
soil. To guard against the unfavorable effects 
of these, or even to turn them to our advantage, 
requires that they should be studied and under- 
stood; and this constitutes the scientific portion 
of the art. The more intimately a farmer is 
acquainted with the constitution of his soil and 
subsoil, and of the strength and quality of his 
manure, the more he understands the circum- 
stances which favor vegetable growth, the more 
likely is it, other things being the same, that he 
will reap more bountiful harvests. ; 

The ability of a farmer to grow certain crops 
on his land, is restrained by its natural character 
and constitution. Each soil will only supporta 
vegetation suited to its own nature; and though 
this may be counteracted to some extent by the 
efforts of the agriculturist, yet, on the cessation 
of these efforts, the vegetation returns to its 
original type. The love of plants for certain 
minerals confines them to very narrow limits; 
and where an alteration of the soil occurs, 
whereby the mineral is diminished in amount, or 
removed out of the soil, the plant disappears. 
This frequently occurs in fields which have been 
limed; the character of the weeds are changed, 
and a new set of plants, which delight in lime, 
displaces the older growth. The hemp, flax, the 
nettle, and all of the botanical family urticeee, 
flourish in soils which contain potash; the sali- 
corniez family, as samphire, glasswort, and salt- 
wort, in soda soils; and the leguminose, as clover, 
beans, and peas, prefer soils which have plaster 
as a constituent. : 

The relation between the plant and the soil is 
most intimate, and any branch of knowledge 
which teaches us how to estimate the value and 
properties of earths, and to determine their 
‘constituent parts, should receive the studious 
lattention of those interested in agricultural 
| improvement. 
| ‘To trace a soil to its original rock, is to learn 
lits composition to some extent, and give an. 
insight into the kind of manure most beneficial. _ 
If we know our soil to be derived from a distant 
rock, we infer that it contains a large amount 
of the mineral matter of that rock, and we..at 
‘once know what it is best suited for. In this 
' case, it is what is called a drift soil—it is not 
formed by the wearing away of the rock bed 
beneath our feet—it possibly contains few mine- 
ral elements in common with the rock below, 
and a new question is presented to us, namely— 
Can this rock below communicate anything to 
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our soil which it either wants or has not? Can we 
answer this question without na ree: chemical 
analysis? We possibly can. A knowledge of the 
position of that rock with regard to other rocks, 
will answer the question satisfactorily. This is 
exactly the sort of knowledge that geology 
teaches. 

To know how some soils happen to be of a 
drift origin, while others have remained fixed 
when they were first formed—how rocks are 
produced—of what materials they are made 
up—how many varieties of rocks there are— 
where they are met with in these states—and all 
the intimate connections between stone and soil 
—are so many points of information which the 
intelligent farmer should be acquainted with. 

This information geology affords; and we 

ropose, in a series of communications, to lay 
fore our agricultural readers, the valuable 
facts of geology in its relation to agriculture; to 
draw upon the numerous State Reports, which con- 
tain valuable hints for the farmer, as well as 
upon various other authentic sources of infor- 
mation; and, while describing the many rock 
systems of this country, to illustrate the com- 
position of the soils derived from them, by 
analyses of such soils as have been made in our 
laboratory, pointing out their peculiarities, de- 
fects, and requirements. 

The common query, do stones grow? has still 
to be answerd to many farmers—the more im- 
portant peter to them, how did his earth, clay, 
and sand come to be here, and whence did it 
come? is one they do not busy themselves with. 
We may assert that every clay, earth, or sand, 
implies the existence of a reck from which they 
are derived ; the rock is the source of all, and 
according to the nature of this rock, will be the 
nature of the earth produced. 

If the parent rock should happen to be a lime- 
stone, the clays will contain lime, and the sand 
will also contain a large quantity—if it had 
been a slate rock, the clay would contain no 
lime, nor would the sand—if it had been a granite, 
the clay would probably contain some lime, and 
the sand, none at all. Thus the mere terms of 
clay and sand, convey fittle meaning, if we do 
not state the rock from which they are derived. 
Thus granite clays, slaty clays, and calcareous 
clays, furnish three very different soils. 

Sasanssiallaetiaale cB 
CONSTRUCTION OF CATTLE YARDS. 

Ir is surprising tv sec the slovenly and waste- 
ful practice in which many farmers feed their 
cattle, in the field where the sward is broken, and 
the land is trampled down almost as hard as a 
brick, the fodder wasted, and their droppings 
nearly lost. How many farmers do we see, who 
pay little or no attention to making manure on 
their farms. It is very common, in passing 
through the country, at this season of the year, 
to see many farmyards with their gates open or 
bars down, and the cattle strolling along on the 
sunny side of the fence, dropping their manure 


all over the street, instead of in the yard. 

Many farmers have not a sufficiency of racks 
in their cattle yards, but litter their fodder on the 
ground, to be trampled upon and not more than 





half eaten. Many who cart their manure from 
four to six miles, could make double what they 
now do, by taking a little more pains. Wealso 
frequently see farmyards with a stream of the 
very essence running from them into the high- 
way, to be washed away in some river. 

o avoid this, let every farmyard be con- 
structed somewhat on this plan: Excavate the 
centre in a concave form, placing the carth 
removed upon the edges, leaving the bor- 
ders cight or ten feet broad, and level, to 
feed the stock upon, and from two to four feet 
higher than the centre. 

hen the soil is not compact enough to hold 
water, the bottom should be bedded with five or 
six inches of clay, well beat down, and covered 
with gravel or sand. This is seldom required, 
as where the ground isvery porous. There 
should be deposited, in the first place, swamp 
muck, if the farmer has it; if not, then let him 
cart in washings of the highway, or anything 
in the shape of vegetable mold that he can get ; 
then on 4 his cattle confined in the yard. This 
will soak up the urine, that otherwise would 
be nearly all wasted. To make the manure still 
better, the cleanings of the horse stable may be 
spread about the yard. In this way, from ten 
to twelve loads of good manure may be made 
from each animal per annum. 

If our farmers on Long Island would adopt 
this plan, they would save a great deal of time 
and money. Most of them can cart but two 
loads of manure from the landings in a day. 
The freight there costs them, in this section, 
about 68 cents a load. Allowing that they cart 
four common loads in one day from the landing 
to their farms, it makes the cost to them about 
80 cents more per load, which, for a common 
two-horse load, is $1.60. If, by taking a little 
more pains, and so constructing their cattle 
yards, might they not save half of what they 
now pay out for manure ? 

Instead of feeding cattle in the old way, in 
the yards, where they are continually driving 
each other about, I would reccommend a rack 
which I made some 12 or 24 years ago. It 
consists of two hemlock joist, sawed in the 
middle, making four pieces six feet long, con- 
nected together by strips of board, six feet 
in length, and supported by diagonal braces, 
extending from the top of one post to the bottom 
of the frame—the whole forming a rack six feet 
square. The slats are sufficiently low to permit 
animals to reach the bottom, over them. It 
admits four cattle to feed at once, and has a 
great advantage over any other rack I have 
seen. The cattle cannot get their fodder under 
their feet; neither will they be driving each 
other about, because their heads all come to- 

ether, and they keep continually working their 
eed towards each other. : 

Huntington, L. E., January, 1850. 





Gatts on Horses may be cured by applying 
white lead, rubbed on ry, or diluted with milk 
or grease. A few applications are snfficient. 
This will also prevent white hairs from growing 
over the wound, unless they are the natural color. 
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TREATMENT OF MOWING LANDS, 


Ir is a common practice with many far- 
mers whose mowing grounds get “run out,” or 
“hide bound,” although still requiring them for 
purposes of hay, to plow and crop them for a 
year or two, and then re-seed them in grass, for 
the purpose of getting a full crop of hay—and 
this, too, on soils perfectly natural to hay grasses. 
Such treatment, i consider altogether unneces- 
sary, and attended with the following bad 
results :-— 

Ist. When a meadow is well and smoothly 
laid down in good condition of soil, with Timothy, 
clover, and other grasses, it does not arrive at 
full bearing maturity until the third or fourth 
year of their growth; the grasses requiring that 
time to obtain sufficient root to give the turf a 
compact and close bottom, and yield the sweetest 
and most nutritious hay. About this time, (the 
third or fourth crop,) if not overflowed bottom 
lands, or not top-dressed, the “run out,” or 
“hide bound” process usually begins. The 
plowing and cropping, (without manure,) pro- 
cess, is more exhausting to the soil than thrice 
the number of grass crops, and when again laid 
down, is less fitted for hay bearing than before ; 
and by this process, a constant deterioration is 
going on in the soil. Even if a dressing of 20 
loads of barnyard manure to the acre be applied 
to the plowed crop, two of them will generally 
exhaust it, and leave the land heavy and inac- 
tive for the grass sced, when received. 

2d. The irregularity to which the grass, or 
stock farmer is subjected in the frequent failure 
of his grass seed to “take,” causing him, in most 
cases, to plow a year or two longer than he 
otherwise would have done, and consequently 
subjecting his land to the exhausting draft of 
the tillage crops. Now, the remedy for these 
difficulties, I have found exceedingly simple and 
effective; and which is, top-dressing and har- 
rowing, cither immediately after the land is 
mowed in summer, or at any time between that 
and the starting of the grass in the spring—and 
in illustration I will give a little of my expe- 
rience. 

My land is mostly in grass; the soil a friable, 
clayey loam, resting, at 6 to 18 inches below the 
surface, upon a stiff, clayey subsoil. On com- 
ing into possession of it, eight years ago, I found 
much of it had been several years under the 
plow, in an exhausting succession of crops, and 
thrown into narrow, uneven “ lands,” requiring 
thorough plowing again, to lay them into proper 
surface for grass. This I did, and as soon as 
prepared, seeded them down with barley, oats, 
and wheat; and in only one instance have I 
found it necessary to break up any field .so 
seeded ; and that because it was not sufficiently 
level to mow smoothly. ° 

The lands so seeded have done unusually well, 
and yielded good crops; not, however, getting a 
good, close turf, until the third or fourth year. 

have uniformly fed them close in the fall, after 
mowing, and find it no detriment to the succeed- 
ing hay crop, if not poached by the cattle in the 
laie wet weather of autumn, which last is always 





to, be avoided, as it invariably spoils the meadow 
by treading out the grass, and making the sur- 
face uneven,. When the grass shows symptoms 
of decline, or the surface gets mossy, as it some- 
times will in the best of grounds,I have given 
it a moderate top-dressing, say 5 to 10 cords an 
acre, evenly spread with 4 to 6 quarts of new 
seed, and thoroughly harrowed. The result has 
always been a double or triple crop of hay the 
next season; and when the land has not been 
“hard run,” a thorough harrowing, with new 
seed, without manure, has answered the pur- 
pose. Don’t be afraid of the harrow. Your 
meadow may look as if it was all dragged to 
pieces, and bleak enough to bear a crop of 
grain. No matter. The new seed will take all 
the better, and the old roots strike anew with 
increased vigor. I have one piece in my eye of 
about three acres of stiff clay knoll, a corner 
of a large meadow of 60 acres, which, in 1848, 
did not yield a ton of hay to the acre. I last 
year fenced it off, and yarded my cows there 
over night, for a few weeks, intending to plow 
it up the next spring, for a tilled crop. The 
cattle had trodden it all up, so that hardly a 
green blade‘of grass was to be seen when win- 
ter set in. But, being hurried with my spring 
work, and seeing the grass spring up very green 
last April, I removed the temporary fence from 
around it, sowed four quarts of new seed to the 
acre, and harrowed it thoroughly each way, 
with a heavy drag, until hardly a green thing 
was to be seen upon it; and yet, when mowing 
time arrived, I had the solid satisfaction of cut- 
ting within a fraction of three tons of the best 
Timothy and clover to the acre—in the whole, 
upwards of eight tons; and a first-rate bottom 
on it for another year. This piece was, how- 
ever, well manured. In my opinion, the stale 
of the cattle was more valuable than the dung. 

Two years before, I had a piece of about 
equal size treated in the same manner, which 
gave me upwards of two tons to the acre, when, 
the year previous, it yielded not even three 
fourths of a ton to the acre. Another field of 
16 acres, a part of which was top-dressed with 
about five cords of barnyard dung ¢ acre, the 
remainder not dressed at all, and all harrowed, 
gave me an average of two tons an acre, against 
a crop the previous year of less than a ton; 
although that previous crop was much dimin- 
ished by the drought. 

If the ground be quite dry when harrowed, 
the roller should follow—and the roller is bene- 
ficial always, when not too wet. The harrow 
should be light or heavy, according to the con- 
dition of the soil or sod; a loose soil will better 
bear a light harrow; a compact soil a heavy 


one; but the teeth always should be sharp, and. 


no matter how ively or often they play over 
the ground. Let the land be thoroughly scratched. 
Such treatment I consider better than plowing, 
even when the land is immediately seeded n 
to grass; as it gives a quick return, and a thick 
bottom at once. 

As to manures for top-dressing, scarce any- 
thing soluble comes amiss. Old ashes, plaster, 
lime, hair, tags, dung of all kinds, urine, wish 
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of streets, sinks, gutters—in fact, every manure 
that can be got on to land, is valuable. ; 

Occasional pasturing, too, for a full season, is 
highly advantageous to mowing grounds. Grass 
is sometimes thrown out by frost, and stands in 
tussocks, apart, leaving open spaces of ground 
between. The tread of cattle or sheep com- 
pacts the soil, and nipping the young grass 
spreads the roots, and prevents their exhaustion, 
by ripening the stalk and maturing the seed ; 
and every grazier or dairyman, will attest the 
superior value of old pastures, in giving flesh to 
stock, and quality to butter and cheese; and to 
the superior excellence of the hay from old 
meadows, (when in good condition,) for the con- 
sumption of all kinds of cattle, horses, or sheep. 
This superiority arises from its fineness, and its 
richness; induced by its numerous roots,and mul- 
tiplied leaves, branches, and stems. 

And so long as we have numerous instances 
of meadows which have remained unbroken for 
a period much beyond the life of man, it may 
be well to exhaust all other plans of restoration, 
before a good bottom is broken up, for the only 
reason that it is run out, hide bound, or mossy. 
My own best pastures have never been plowed, 
and are yearly growing better; and the same 
remark will iy to a part of my meadows. 

Lewis F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y., January, 1850. 


NEW-YORK PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

WE have received the report of the commis- 
sioners appointed to mature and report a plan 
for an Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm. With many of the features of this report, 
we agree. We wish to see a beginning made 
in the great business of educating the farmer 
for his profession. We will approve of the 
undertaking, in almost any shape it will be 
likely to assume, because it is an undertaking. 
At the same time, we think the plan should be 
one most likely to lead at once to beneficial, 
practical, and even popular results. A failure 
m the first attempt within the United States, to 
establish an agricultural college, would throw 
a slur upon agricultural education, which might 
require another half century to overcome. 

Many of our farmers can hardly forgive the 
application of any scientific principles to their 
occupation. With how much less favor would 
they view an attempt to make science, and 
intelligible, well-established principles, _ its 
basis? A slight mistake would jostle the whole 
fabric about our ears; and no one would be so 
ready to lend a helping hand to such a conclu- 
sion, as those for whose benefit it was especially 
designed. We regret to be forced to this asser- 
tion; but it is, nevertheless, most lamentably 
true. We would not, of course, be understood 
as including a single one of our agricultural 
readers among this number, as the very fact 
of perusing such works, is prima-facie evidence 
of their readiness to be enlightened. But after 
deducting the 15,000 or 20,000 of such there may 
sowed be within this state, there are enough 
eft among the remaining 200,000 to prove our 
assertion. 








We ask, then, in this proposed institution, for 
a well-considered, judicious, and efficient organ- 
isation. No petty plans nor petty appropria- 
tions are worthy this great design. A grant of 
$200,000 of six-per-cent. state stocks, is the 
least sum that should be asked, the income 
of which should be annually applied for the 
current expenses of the college, while $50,000 
additional should be expended in a farm of 
moderate size, amply provided with appropriate 
and economical buildings, (after such models as 
the young farmers can hope to build for them- 
selves, from their own future earnings,) chemical, 
and other apparatus, a well-selected and exten- 
sive library, (containing numerous duplicates of 
all the best agricultural periodicals and standard 
works,) extensive specimen collections of such 
soils, minerals, insects, anatomical and surgical 
= pen of improved domestic animals, as 
will tend to clucidate the whole subject of the 
farmer’s and breeder’s business,and compel them 
to understand it. Every insect and worm, either 
beneficial or injurious to vegetation, should be 
shown, in every stage of their existence. And 
there should be accurate and extensive plates, 
more fully illustrative of form, color, and appear- 
ance, coupled with reliable and readable works 
on the subject, so that a graduate should have 
the stolidity of a beast himself, who should fail 
to understand and appreciate the difference 
between a,scrub, or dunghill, and a well-bred, 
useful animal. Different varieties of wool 
should be shown, and their exact character, 
merits, and value decided ; and this information 
should be a living, progressive thing, not made 
up for once and abandoned, or rather embalmed 
for perpetual preservation or slow decay; but 
the spirit displayed in its commencement, should 
be ever ready to incorporate the advancements 
and improvements of the day. 

The plan suggested by the commissioners, 
of extending to a limited few a favored position 
in the college, we do not approve. Let admis- 
sion, on equal terms, be granted both to old and 
young. Let this fountain of knowledge be pro- 
vided for all, and so provided, that it will attract 
all, whose circumstances will admit of attend- 
ance. Then let all come and be filled with 
practical, reliable information, and a full and 
confiding belief in there being something to 
learn, beyond what has been taught them on 
their old ian lot, or in their father’s cowyard. 

We can readily conceive of a college so 
appointed and managed, that the only trouble 
would be, to repress the zeal and ambition to 
enter it; not the dull, inanimate, namby-pamby, 
still-born affair, that would excite the derision 
of the ignorant, and the pity of the enlightened. 
It should be so attractive, and so manifest] 
utilitarian and practical, that the veriest clod- 
hopper that consults his yee Sage J almanac for 
the forthcoming weather, or the moon for plant- 


ing his seed, should go home to his miserably 
tilled acres, ashamed of his ignorance and folly, 
and only ambitious that his sons might receive 
those benefits from the institution, which this 
comparatively benighted age had denied him. 
But to carry out our views, those of the com- 
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missioners would fall far short of the object. 
“A president, with $2,000, and six professors, 
with $1,250 each, per annum,” would not at all 
subserve the purpose. We can hardly see the 
use of any president in such a concern, unless 
an active, intelligent man, also occupy the 
professional chair. If eminently fitted for such 
a post, we would willingly give him not only 
$2,000 u-year, but whatever additional sum 
might be necessary to secure his services. And 
not only would we give this to the president, 
but cheerfully should this be awarded to each 
of the professors who were equally fitted for the 
station. And we think the funds would be far 
more advantageously appropriated to two or 
three men of the highest genius and attainments, 
if no more could be found, than to be doled out 
in paltry sums to mere tyros in the art. There 
is, at least, one such now temporarily abiding 
among us, who is eminently fitted for such a 
chair, and whom the public spirit—nay, the 
merest spirit of selfishness, rightly considered, 
should hereafter induce to remain permanently 
among us. We mean Prof. James F. W. John- 
ston, of Durham, England, whose ingenious, 
laborious, and practical teachings, on some o 
the most important features of agricultural 
science, have illuminated two hemispheres. 

To Dr. Leibig, of Geissen, notwithstanding his 
erratic theories, we would also make an offer 
of a professorship, in gratitude for the impulse 
he has given to agricultural and physical 
science, and the possible good he may yet ren- 
der to them. And mg we be permitted to ask, 
if the salary of our chief magistrate would be 
too much to offer to such men? We can find 
ten thousand men within this state, who deem 
themselves, and are considered by their admir- 
ing friends, fully qualified to exercise the guber- 
natorial functions; yet, do we know of one 
within our state, who is just the man for such a 
station ¢ 

We object decidedly to the professorships of 
law and engineering,recommended in the report. 
These principles are taught in numerous instan- 
ees elsewhere, and nothing extraneous should 
be added to such an institution to swell its ex- 
penses, but what is purely agricultural. On the 
other hand, we would give to entomology and the 
whole subject of the worm, grub, and insect tribes, 
the fullest attention the subject should occu- 
py. Hundreds of millions are annually received 
throughout the world, for the products of the 
silk worm, the honey bee, cochineal, &c.; and 
more than hundreds of millions are annually 
lost by the depredations of the cut and wire 
worm, turnip beetle and slug, the Hessian fly, and 
wheat worms of various kinds, the cotton louse, 
slug, and boll worm, the curculio, the orange 
louse, peach, and other fruit-tree worms, the bee 
moths, and an endless catalogue of kindred 
marauders. And who knows how far down the 
scale of existance these insects descend? and 
it is yet a mooted point whether the potato dis- 
ease, the pear blight, and the yellows in peach 
trees, are not the effect of some insect enemy, 
a knowledge of whose existence might lead to 


their destruction ? 





When we sit. down deliberately to estimate 
some of the probable results of the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college, we are amazed 
with the apathy displayed on this subject, by 
some of our most enlightened men. If properly 
organised such an institution would probably, 
within ten years, annually return to the farmers 
of the state of New York, at léast ten times its 
actual aggregate cost, and it is more likely it 
would repay twenty times the amount. Every 
additional bushel of wheat raised on a farm 
within the state, would give the sum required to 
establish the college; and even the additional 
profits in poultry consequent upon the intro- 
duction of improved varieties and their more 
judicious management, would be sufficient to 
found a new college every year. 

In conclusion, we say, whatever is to be done in 
this matter should be well done. It is a perfectly 
easy and simple matter, so to endow and arrange 
a college, as to kill it off in five years. We may 
thus befool ourselves, but we shall not thereby 
stultify our sister states. Massachusetts will have 
an efficient agricultural institution within a short 
time; and with all our zeal, we much doubt if she 


f | will not be ahead of us inthis business. Yet we 


can distance her if we choose. We have the pre- 
sent vantage ground. Let us have from one quarter 
toone half a million of dollars to endow and carry 
it out successfully ; and rather than accept a less 
sum than the least indicated, the money had better 
be left in the treasury or squandered, as man 
such sums have been before, by political profii- 
gates. We want no sum that shall only ensure 
disgrace to agricultural science while profess- 
ing to uphold and disseminate it. If we had 
one man of sufficient eloquence, and the proper 
knowledge on this subject, to enforce its claims 
on the legislature, the amount would be voted 
by acclamation. Not a member would dare 
go home to.his dinner, and look a leg of mutton 
or a cabbage head in the face, after witholding 
from agriculture the paltry sum she now de- 
mands, and which she would repay to every 
one of our citizens, with such bountiful returns 
in our augmented harvests. ' 


—-— eo Ge 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—It is alleged, that the 
liquor in which this vegetable has been boiled, 
like that from potatoes, will poison both man 
and beast. The best way is to steam both; or 
boil and throw away the liquor. as 

Have any of our readers experienced any 
ill effects to their stock, in feeding the raw arti- 
choke ? 

We will thank such as have had experience 
with this root, to give us the results of feeding 
it; also, their manner of cultivating; yield per 
acre; and its value, as compared with potatoes, 
Indian corn, &c., both in bushels, and from the 
same quantity of land of similar quality ; and 
the comparative cost of cultivation. 
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Geraniums run wild on the rocks on the 
island of Madalena; near the north coast of 
Sardinia.. Capt. Roberts has a hedge 200 yards 
long and two yards high.—Gard. Chron. 
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PAUL’S DEEP-DRAINING MACHINE. 
Tus machine, represented by the cuts, fig. 32, 


a and /, is an English invention, and is just now; 


attracting considerable attention in Great Britain; 
but what its real merits are, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain, although we have writ- 
ten 20. ampeet | to our friends abroad for more 
particular and reliable information regarding it, 
than we find in the papers. It is said that it can 
cut a drain 3 to 4 tect decp, at a single opera- 
tion, and at the rate of 300 feet per hour. Before 
believing this, however, we should like to sce 
some better authority than we find for the asscr- 
tion. It is said, also, that it can be worked by 
three or four horses; but it is not reasonable 
to suppose it can cut a three or four-foot drain 
with so little power. The cut shows the different 
parts of the machine so plainly, that they need 
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they are allowed to roam at large. When cat- 
tle are fed in the field, much of the hay is blown 
away by the wind, and in stormy weather, it is 
trodden under foot and wasted. Their manure 
is dropped under the fences, and in other places 
where it is of little or no value; but when kept 
in stables, with the addition of muck, sawdust, 
leaves, or scrapings of the roads, sides of ditches, 
&c., with which most, if not every farm abounds, 
the value of the manure, as well as the quantity, 
can be greatly enhanced. 

I once heard an intelligent person say, that a 
friend of his constructed a large reservoir, into 
which he conducted the urine from his stables, 
also, the drainings of his yards; and after test- 
ing the merits of the liquid manure thus obtained, 
he was fully satisfied that one hogshead of such 
liquid was worth several cords of barnyard 





Pavt’s Drep-DRAINING 


no explanation. In addition to cutting drains, 
this machine is used for the purpose of subsoil- 
ing, and bringing the subsoil to the surface, as 
a top-dressing for the land. 

HOUSING CATTLE—SAVING MANURE. 


CaTTLE should be kept in good, warm stables, 
with an abundance of clean, dry straw for them 
to lie down upon. Do not forget to give them 
plenty of good hay; and if you add a few oats, 
or roots, to their daily allowance, they will thank 
you for it, and return you principal and interest, 
in fourfold proportion. Few farmers are aware 
of the great loss they annually sustain, by 
allowing their cattle to shift for themselves as 
best they can, in cold, stormy weather. I know 
from experience, that they will keep on much 
less feed, when provided with good, warm sta- 
bles, than when exposed to the peltings of the 
merciless storms of our cold, northern climate. 

When cattle are kept in stables, their manure 
can be stored under cover, or in the yards, in 
such quantities as will prevent loss by drying 
and evaporation, which always takes place when 
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manure. My own experience fully confirms the 
above declaration. I would strongly urge upon 
my brother farmers, the great importance of 
erecting good stables and sheds for their cattle. 
It is certainly some comfort to a person of 
humane feelings, when he sits by a good, warm 
fire, enjoying the smiles and agreeable conver- 
sation of his better half, if he is so fortunate as 
to have one, when the howling tempest is raging 
without, or the keen, searching wind of a win- 
ter’s evening is whistling around the house, and 
seeking admission at every nook and corner, to 
think that his cattle are all in good, comfortable 
stables, and not exposed to the benumbing 
influence of the cold storm that, perchance, is 
raging without. 
A WEstTcHESTER-CounTY FARMER. 

+e 


INSTRUMENT FOR Maxine Post Hotes.—A tool 
to dig post holes in stony land, where the post 
auger cannot be used, is made of one-and-a- 
half-inch iron rod, about six fect long, with a 
knob on the upper end, and the lower end made 
into a chisel, with a steel edge, five or six inches 
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wide. With this instrument, roots can be cut 


off, stiff clay dug up, even when full of pebbles, 


much more effectually than with a. spade, and 
in. situations where it would be impossible to 
bore the holes. . 

ee QO 


STEAM PLOWING. 


Waar is doing by the ingenious farmers and 
mechanics of this country, towards applying 
steam power to pulverising the earth? That 
this has not been done elsewhere, is no valid 
reason why tlic attempt should not be made here, 
and persisted in till accomplished; and that 
this will.yet be the result, we conceive to be 
a foregone conclusion. If steam can be applied 
to the making, finishing, and even sticking of 
pins; and to the various manipulatory opera- 
tions of hand-carding, spinning, and weaving 
of wool, cotton, flax, and silk, even to the suc- 





idea. In. plowing, the furrow. rising from the 
plowanete) or pons presses the heavy mass 
behind it, up the inclined plane of the mold- 
board, and twists it over, to give it the inverted 
prion which geod plowing always requires. 

o do this, the furrow slice has to be pressed 
together or compacted by all the pressure neces- 
sary to lift and turn the earth, although in light 
and porous soils no prejudicial effects follow. 
But in adhesive lands the result is different. In 
using steam where the amount of power 
required would be of little consequence, all this 
would be remedied by lifting the soil, and even 
so much of the subsoil as might be judicious to 
raise, with a wheel acting as a moldboard ; and 
in combination with one or more additional ones, 
the earth would be effectually broken up and 
blended in any manner desired. Many other 
advantages would be thus secured, which we 
cannot now specify. We have no doubt, the 
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cessful imitation of the salivary smoothing of 
their fibres, then we think the deep-iillage system 
will yet command the powerful aid of steam. 
For fight plowing, such as is too frequently 
practised at the north, and almost universally at 
the south, for all crops except sugar, and for 
harrowing and cultivating, we have no idea that 
the steam plow can be ever used with advan- 
tage. But for heavy clay lands, and other fer- 
tile soils that require breaking up to remote 
depths, to insure the largest crops, we think 
steam is destined, ere long, to lend its potent aid. 
Unquestionably, the most perfect tillage is 
trench spading; next to this is thorough surface 
and deep subsoil plowing, superadded. The 
first is hopelessly beyond reach of American 
farmers; and the last is too expensive to com- 
mend itself to general acceptance. 

In the application of steam to plowing, more 
scientific principles, and a more effectual prac- 
tice in the pulverisation of the earth can be 
applied than is possible with the plow, owing 
to the great amount of power necessary to 
carry out this system successfully. We have 
no time to illustrate nor dwell upon this point, 
but content ourselves with pointing out a single 





more perfect tillage which steam plowing would 
enable farmers to apply to their land, would 
augment many of their crops, two or three fold. 
VALUABLE IMPORTATION OF RARE STOOK. 
Doctor G. B. Davis, of Charleston, 8. C., who went 
out to Turkey, a few.years ago, as cotton 
planter to. the Sultan, has brought back. some 
valuable domestic animals, to wit :— 
12 White Cashmere goats, | 
2 Thibet-shawl goats, =a. 
2 Maltese goats, 
2 Scind goats, ie FOS 
2 Egyptian goats, re 
2 Alpacas, . 
2 Brahmin or Nagore cattle, male and female, . 
2 Water oxen, or Asiatic buffaloes, — 
4 White peacocks, 
4 Aylesbury ducks. | 
The Cashmere goats shear from four to six 
pounds of long, fine, white wool. The Thibet 
oats have a coat of fur, which is combed out 
rom the long, dark-blue hair, to the amount 
of 16 to 24 ounces a-year, which is worth near. 
a dollar. an ounce, The Cashmere wool is. 





~ 


worth about half:as much.’ 
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The Nagore bull, bred to common cattle, will 
ive a product like those brought home by Lieut. 
ynch. The water oxen are so called, from 

their fondness of going into that element. They 
are queer-looking brutes, but said to be invalu- 
able for work in hot climates. 

The Maltese goats are without horns, and pos- 

sess remarkable milking qualities. 

Doct. Davis also brought home a great many 

rare seeds, which he has distributed with a 


liberal hand. 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


WE give a cut of an English portable steam 
engine, which is extensively used. We think 
these may be introduced into many of the oper- 
ations of American husbandry, (partially as « 
substitute for horse power,) with decided advan- 
tage. For many small farms, they are not at 








all suited ; but where large operations are car- 
ried on, they may occupy a place among farm- 


ing implements, with as much propriety as the] p 


plow. 


TEA NUTS. 

Tue following letter, from Dr. Junius Smith, 
now residing in South Carolina, to the editors 
of the New-York Journal of Commerce, will be 
interesting to agriculturists, as well as to tea 
drinkers :— 

The small quantity of tea nuts planted in 
December, 1848, failed to germinate, though fine, 
healthy nuts. Considering that they have no 
covering, or protection, whatever, after planting, 
in consequence of my absence in New York, 
and a severe frosty winter to encounter, it would 
not be expected that they would vegetate. 
Whether the same season of the year adapted to 
the planting of the tea nut in China, Java, and 
India, will be equally favorable in this country, 











will soon be proved, by the result of tea nuts 
planted in October. The fact that the tea plant 
buds and blossoms at the same time of the year 
in this climate, as it does in Asia, is in favor of 
an identity of time in planting. At the same 
time, I think early in the spring will be more 
certain. The tea nut, generally denominated 
“tea seed”, is of the size and color of a hazelnut, 
and equal in weight to cight cotton seeds. The 
bulk of a full-sized tea nut is 2} inches in cir- 
cumference; a middling-sized nut, 14 inches, 
average perhaps about 14 inches. Like all nuts, 
it contains an oily kernel, which is covered 
with a shell thicker than that of a cotton seed, 
but rather thinner than that of a hazelnut. The 
public mind is misled by calling it tea seed. It 
should be called tea nut, denoting more defi- 
nitely its true character. Many persons have 
written to me from a distance, requesting me to 
forward a small quantity of fea seed in a letter, 
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evidently misled by calling it tea seed. The 
nut, therefore, should be packed and _trans- 
orted in boxes, proportioned to the quantity 
and bulk. To avoid misconception, it may be 
well to call it by its true name, “tea nut.” 

It was not to be expected that people residing 
in the interior of Asia, unaccustomed to packing 
tea nuts and plants for foreign countries, and 
with no other guide but mere guess work, should 
make a successful shipment. The consequence 
of this want of experience, was an almost total 
failure of my last importation. 

It was a great, though an expensive point 
gained, to know, with absolute certainty, what 
modes of packing will not answer. Plants and 
nuts, now on their passage home, were packed 
according to my instructions; and if they fail, 
so far as the manner of packing is concerned, the 
error, as well as the loss, will be my own. 

Golden-Grove Tea Plantation, Juntus Srtu. 
Greenville, S. C., Jan. 22d, 1850. 
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WHAT FARMERS OUGHT TO ENOW. 


Let us see what farmers ought to know and 
do, to raise themselves to the character of pro- 
fessional men; and what almost any of them 
might accomplish in the long winter evenings, 
at a trifling cost for books, and a little more 
expense of hard thought and attention. 

A farmer ought to understand the leading 
principles of chemistry. The soil he plods 
among at the plow tail, is not a mcre inactive 
mass, sticking to his shoes when wet, and chok- 
ing him with dust when dry. It is a vast labora- 
tory, full of many and strange materials, always 
in action, warring, combining, changing, per- 
petually ; to-day receiving accessions from the 
heavens; to-morrow, pouring them into the wide 
sea, 1o be again supplied to other lands. The 
earth is all but a living creature; and he whose 
business has been slanderously said to be but 
“of the earth, earthy,” should surely understand 
the soil’s nature, its elements, its likings, and its 
diseases. | 

The farmer should understand physiology. 
Under his care, he has the noblest forms of cre- 
ation—the ox, the horse, the sheep. Can he 
spend a life among them, and not know how the 
heart beats—how the nerves thrill—where lie the 
muscles—what are the principles of action—and 
the seats of disease—how the fat grows—and 
how the bones are formed? Can he be a 
breeder, who has never studied the peculiarities 
of races? Can he be anything but an empiric, 
who undertakes to feed and fatten cattle, with- 
out knowing of what the food is composed, and 
what parts of the body require this or that 
clement ? 

The farmer should have a knowledge of medi- 
cine, and of the elements of surgery ; for though, 
in this respect, when applied to human ailments, 
it may prove that “a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing,” yet many a fine animal is allowed 
to become dog’s meat, because its owner could 
not distinguish between a fever and an inflam- 
mation, set a bone, nor bandage a wound. 

The farmer should be a botanist. The prim- 
eval curse of mother earth was, that she should 
bring forth thorns and thistles; and many other 
noxious weeds besides, have since been added 
to her progeny. How grcat the amount of toil 
expended, and how scrious the loss of crops, 
from such plants as Canada thistle, burdocks, 
turkey weed, and a host of others, let those tell 
who have been the sufferers. Many books have 
been written on such things; many plans have 
been given for eradicating them; but unless the 
farmer can distinguish them—unless he knows 
their character, histories, and modes of growth, 
how unaided does he go to his task! Besides, 
botany, in all its shapes, is the natural science 
of the countryman. How does the seed germi- 
nate? How does the tender leaf unfold itself? 
How is the blossom impregnated and the fruit 
formed? What will injure, whut improve each 
plant? All these are questions which ever 
farmer should have studied and ascertained. 
And can any one be content to spend a life in 
ignorance of the names and characters of the 
trees and flowers that are so gorgeously spread 


around him, painting his fields and woods with 
their thousand hues, and rendering this outward 
world a mass of beauty ? 

The farmer should be—or shall we say, should 
wish to be—a naturalist. No one has so many 
opportunities of observing and noting the habits 
and peculiarities of animals, birds, and insects. 
In some cases, this knowledge may be of ines- 
timable service. It must always be a pursuit 
of pleasure, and cannot fail to refine and im- 
prove the mind and sensibilities, both towards 
the inferior creation, and towards man. 

But time would fail to tell of what the farmer 
ought to know and understand. There is no 
knowledge which would not be serviceable to 
him. There is none which will not elevate him 
in the scale of intellectual beings; and, what, 
perhaps, is more important to gt there is 
scarcely a physical science which he will not 
find putting money into his pocket constantly. 
How many times in a life would a barometer 
save a whole harvest; how many blacksmiths’ 
and carpenters’ bills may be escaped by the 
humble knowledge of the use of tools. Now, 
if our farmers would but become self-instructors, 
rand, instead of doing just as their great grand- 
fathers did before them, they would think and 
learn for themselves. No profession would 
become more honorable, carry more weight in 
society, nor be more ardently sought after by the 
active and intelligent of all classes. Instead of 
our young men rushing from the country to the 
city, the city youths would yearn to be farmers; 
and instead of the-chief emulation being who 
should save most, the strife would be who should 
accumulate the most by the profoundest experi- 
ments, most successfully carried into practice. 
By these means, farming would cease to be the 
mere drudgery of “ dirty-handed industry ;” and 
every operation would become scientific, based 
on great hee breeding new thoughts and 
new results, and ending in valuable acquisitions. 
Instead of the poet describing the farmer as 
one who 

% Wandered on, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought,” 
we should have farmers themselves distinguished 
authors of valuable works; scientific, at all 
events, if not poetic. Some such great minds 
we already have employed in farming, but 
unfortunately, that is not yet the character of 
the class. G. F. 
Michigan, Jan. 5th, 1850. 





MANURE—PLOWING UNDER GREEN CROPS. 


I wisH to say a few words on the subject of 
manure, and plowing in crops as a fertilisi 
process. Although I would have every farmer 
make all the compost he can in every possible 
way, to enrich his soil, yet it seems to me he 
needs something in addition to this, to fertilise 
his land. Suppose a man has a farm of 200 
acres. He will not be likely to make more than 
from 200 to 400 loads of manure a-year, and 
this ought to be put on from 5 to 10 acres. You 
will see, by this course, it will be a long time 


before he is enabled to enrich his whole farm. 





Now, the way I would advise, would be to 
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endeavor to plow in some crop on the land you 
wish to enrich. With us, it is a very common 
practice to plant corn after rye. In this case, I 
would plow in a crop of buckwheat the fall 
revious; sow the buckwheat as soon as the rye 
is off, and then plow it in when it is in the blow; 
or sow rye again in September, the fall before 
lanting. ‘The next spring, by the 10th of May, 
it will be sufficiently grown to make quite a 
sward. Then I would plow it under and plant 
with corn. Or,suppose a field is in clover that 
you wish to plant the succeeding season. Let 
this be mown as soon as the Ist of July, and 
then allow the clover to get a good second 
growth; plow. it under in September, and sow 
with rye and plow under the next spring, as 
before mentioned. If you have a clover field 
that you wish to plant the next year, you must 
not go on the “get-all-you-can-off” plan. If 
ou do, your corn crop will be sure to suffer. 
ake, this or some similar course, and use all 
the manure you can make with plenty of clover 
seed and plaster, and you need have no great 
fear of running out your farm. W. J. P. 
Laleville, Ct., January, 1850. 





BLACKSMITH’S PORTABLE FORGE AND BELLOWS. 
THESE are compact, light, and easily moved 
wherever required. The bellows is situated 
under the 
forge,and may 
be set in doors 
or out, as 
most conve- 
nient. The 
different sizes 
weigh from 
less than 100 
to over 400 
ai lbs., suited to 
mive>.all kinds of 
fee work, from a 
i= dentist's or 
jeweller’s, to 
heavy smith’s 
work. Price 
$30 to $50. 
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PRUNING GRAPES. 

ALL gardeners are aware that the scarcely 
perceptible buds on the lower part of the shoot, 
and which are the only ones retained in close 
spur pruning, never produce such large bunches 
as the bolder buds situated higher up on the 
branch, which have been nurtured by large and 
well-developed leaves; therefore, those who 
desire to have large bunches of grapes should 
either adopt the long-rod_ system of —* or 
cut their spurs at the second or third eye. The 
latter is the method I have always followed in 

ite of the objections urged by some persons 

at in the course of time the spurs get long and 
eerste? which, to a certain extent, must be the 
case under the best management; but as these 





long-spurs are conspicuously seen only when 
the vines are leafless—a period when no great 
beauty can be discovered in a vine, in whatever 
way it may be pruned—the matter seems to me 





scarcely worthy of consideration, so far as 
appearance is concerned. Growers of grapes 
for market generally practise the close system 
of pruning, not, however on account of greater 
neatness of appearance, but because by that 
method middle-sized, compact bunches are ob- 
tained, which are preferable for market pur- 
poses to large-shouldered, loose bunches. Some 
persons further object to large bunches because 
they are more frequently affected than small 
ones with what is termed “shanking ;” and this 
is no doubt correct; but the reason appears to 
me to be not because the bunches being large 
are therefore ‘more liable to that defect, but 
because 20 large bunches require more support 
from the vine they grow upon than the same 
number of small] ones. 

Shanking.—It has always been my opinion 
that shanking is caused by want of food, or in 
other words, that the berries which shrivel and 
turn sour, or remain of a pale red, while the rest 
of the bunch acquires its natural black color, 
are just so many more than the vine is able to 
bring to maturity. I stated this opinion several 
years since in the “Gardeners’ Magazine,” and 
it was urged in opposition that strong-growing 
vines, not overladen with fruit, are sometimes 
subject to shanking; this, however, rarely 
occurs, and when it does happen, I conceive it 
will always be found that something is wrong 
at the roots; either deep planting or imperfect 
draining, or soil of a cloggy nature, which holds 
water like a sponge, or some other defect which 
prevents the free imbibition of nutriment by 
the tender spongioles. The vines alluded to in 
the first part of these papers afford one’ strong 
proof of this, for it was found upon taking out 
the earth, for the purpose of making a new bor- 
der, that the main body of the roots were buried 
about 3 feet deep in heavy, adhesive soil, and 
yet these vines made good wood. 

Borders.—Another instance occured in a gar- 
den near this place, where, several years ago, 
some very excellent new vineries were placed 
i the owner, under the superintendence of 

. Penn and Mr. Wilmot—the former being 
authorised to heat the houses by his then new 
system, and the latter to direct the formation of 
the border and the planting of the vines. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that the heating 
proved a complete failure, and the pipes have 
since been removed from the back to the front 
of the houses. The border was made in the 
common way, by digging out a pit from 3 to 4 
feet deep, laying some stones in the bottom for 
drainage, and then wheeling in the fresh soil, 
which fresh soil in this instance consisted of a 
considerable _ of what might be called 
pond mud. The vines grew vigorously in this 
rich and heavy compost, but although they had 
the advantages of good houses and good man- 
—- they never produced good grapes ; the 
white Muscats shanked and shrivelled, and the 
black Hamburghs never got beyond a brown. 
So very unsatisfactory was the fruit, that it was 
deemed advisable to remake the borders, which 
was done two or three years since, and the same 
vines are now getting established in the new 
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soil, and bearing good grapes; yet they are not 
so luxuriant now as when their produce was 
inferior in quality and less in quantity. It is 
therefore evident, that vines might make gross 
wood, and at the same time be deficient in the 
abulum necessary to bring the fruit to per- 
ection. 

In all the instructions for the making of vine 
borders which I have read, “turfy loam” is 
recommended to form the principal ingredient 
in the compost, but the particular kind of loam 
to be chosen is rarely or never specified, 
although under that vague name soils of widel 
different nature and quality are comprised. 
The turfy surface of a pasture is alike called 
loam, wether the subsoil be clay or gravel, and 
when first dug, there may probably be but little 
perceptible difference, but when after a few 
years the herbage and fibrous roots which form 
the turf have decayed, it will be found that the 
loam from above the clay is much more reten- 
tive of water than that which had gravel be- 
neath it; I would therefore recommend all who 
have the opportunity of selecting their soil, to 
choose loam that lies upon a porous subsoil, and 
that feels soft and soapy when rubbed between 
the fingers, A mixture of such soil witha fourth 
part of half-rotten farmyard dung, and another 
fourth of whole bones and mortar rubbish, will 
form a border in which vines cannot fail to do 
well, if it is made shallow, (from 2 to 3 feet 
deep, according to the situation,) wide, and well 
drained at the bottom. The grand secret of 
growing good grapes is to get an abundant stock 
of healthy roots, and this cannot be done in a 
cloggy, adhesive border.—Gard. Chron. 
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A South-Carolina Rice Plantation—On the 
12th of January, I left Charleston, upon a small 
steamboat that goes up Cooper River twice 
a week, having an invitation to visit Dean 
Hall, the plantation residence of Col. Wm. A. 
Carson, an extensive rice planter. Col. C. owns 
3,300 acres of land, only about one third of which 
is cultivated, and the remainder is in the original 
forest. After the most approved fashion of the 
south, Col. C. cultivates 650 acres in rice, 90 
acres in sweet potatoes, 180 acres in corn, and 
26 acres in oats. The remainder of the cleared 
land is taken up in gardens, yards, lots, and 
roads, of which last he can show a pattern 
worthy of imitation. 

Can you believe me when] tell you that every 
acre of these crops is put in with hocs—that a 
plow is never used upon the plantation, except 
to scratch the ground a little between the corn 
rows? The rice land, being reclaimed swamp, 
and kept wet during the growth of the crop, Is 
perhaps too soft to admit of using* horses or 
cattle for draft. But why, in this age of improv- 
ed agricultural implements, the sandy-loam 
upland should continue to be dug up with hoes, 
just as it was a century ago, passeth my under- 
standing. But this is not the worst waste of 
labor. I have seen a hundred negroes in a lot, 
threshing rice with flails, winnowing it in the 
wind, and carrying off the straw haif a mile in 








bundles‘ upon ‘their heads. Col. Carson has so 
far' advanced in‘improvement as to thresh his 
crop by'steam; but in» some other labor-saving 
practices he is still keeping company with men 
of past ages. . 4 

Oo give readers some idea of rice cultivation, 
I will describe the process from the begining. 

In December and January, if the stubble is 
dry enough it is burnt off, and if not, it is dug 
up and piled, orturned under by enormous hoes, 
which the negroes raise high over head, and let 
fall with the least possible exertion of strength, 
and at so slow a rate the motion would give a 
quick-working Yankee convulsions. But the 
negro has his task, that is, one third of an acre, 
(which the said Yankee would do with a plow 
in two hours,) and so it is useless to expect 
Cuffee to move any faster than to accomplish it 
before dark. In March, the ground is all hoed 
over again, and clods broken up and drills 
opened with suitable hoes, 15 inches apart, and 
the seed drilled in by hand, and covered with a 
wooden baton. The water is then let on fora 
few days until the seed is sprouted, and then it 
is drawn off. When the plant attains the fourth 
leaf, go through with the hoes, and if the wea- 
ther is favorable, hoe again before letting on 
the water, or let iton at once for ten to twenty 
days, and then draw off and clean out the 
and then let on the water, and keep it on until 
the grain is ripe, which is the last of August. It 
is cut with sickles, bound in small sheaves, and, of 
course, carried off upon the negroes’ heads, either 
to hard land, where it is carted, or to flat boats 
along the shore, or in some of the large canals 
through the fields. From the boats, it is carted or 
carried to one : oe stack yard, where it is-put 
up in very handsome round stacks, or long ricks, 
upon beds graded so as to carry off all rain 
water. As soon as possible after.the crop is 
secured, the threshing commences, and requires 
a great number of hands to carry the sheaves to 
the machine, and take away the straw and chaff, 
and put up about 500 bushels of cleaned grain 
a day in the store house. 

As soon as there is a stock on hand, the pro- 
cess of hulling commences. I will endeavor to 
describe this process particularly. 

The mill is driven by tide water, and will hull 
about 500 bushels a tide, which rises here six 
feet; Col. C., however, intends to get a steam 
engine, so as to be able to run constantly. The 
rough rice is brought from the store house.and 
emptied into a bin upon the lower floor,’ from 
which it is carried by elevators to the third 
story and passed through a large fanning mill; 
and then through a three-part screen, to separate 
the sand that is too heavy to be blown out, and 
divide the small rice from the large grain as 
much as possible, as it is important to have all 
of nearly the same size passing between the 
stones at the same time. From this screen, the 
rice falls to a pair of six-foot mill stones, which 
run just close enough together to rub off the 
hulls of the most of it. om here it is again 
elevated, and passed through another fan that 
blows off the hulls and spouts them out doors. 
Then it passes through another screen. that 
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separates the ins that passed through the 
st whole Suhont being hulled, mi the 
hulled grains, together with perhaps ten per 
cent. that will not hull, falls down to the mortars 
on the lower floor. These are twelve in num- 
ber, holding five bushels each. The pestles are 
about ten feet long, shod with iron, and are 
lifted by cogs in a shaft, and let fall a couple of 
feet, striking some inches down into the grain in 
the mortar at every blow. This operation is 
continued about two hours, which reduces the 
unhulled grains that passed through the stones 
to powder, and also takes off the pellicle from 
the hulled grain. It pounds best, but breaks 
most in warm weather. When sufficiently 
pounded, the pestle is thrown out of geer and 
the mortar emptied and refilled from spouts, 
and the pounded rice again elevated to another 
screen that separates the flour, broken rice, and 
whole rice, and sends over the end some of the 
largest grains and hulls, which has to be 
screened again. From this screen, the broken 
rice falls into a fan to blow out the flour, and 
the whole rice into the brush or rubber that 
cleans off everything and gives the grain a 
polish ; and from this, it falls into the casks, which 
hold about 600 Ibs. each. A simple piece of 
machinery keeps the cask turning around while 
filling, and at every quarter round it is struck by 
a wooden mallet, which scttles the grain and 
fills the cask to its utmost capacity. 

It takes about 20 bushels of rough rice to make 
a barrel of 600 lbs. The weight of good rice is 
fro:n 45 to 48 pounds to the bushel; and the pro- 
portion of good rice, broken rice, and flour, and 
value, may be understood from the followin 
account of a parcel sent forward by Mr. Reed, 
from a neighboring plantation :— 

2,150 bushels made 89 bbls., weighing 

54,222 lbs., which sold for 3c.,... $1,626.66 
1 barrel given away, say 600 lbs.,. . 18.00 
1 barrel middling, 628 Ibs. at 14c., . 10.20 


$1,654.86 
4 barrels small or broken rice. 
202 bushels of flour. 
The charges on the lot for freight, 


hulling and commissions, ....... 305.34 
Net prooneds, ..25 600+. $1,349.52 
Or a fraction less than 65 cents per bushel, ex- 


clusive of the broken rice and flour. The first 
is just as valuable for food as the whole grain, 
and is used for feeding the people; and the flour 
is worth as much as corn meal for stock. 

The average crop of rice upon the Cooper- 
River lands, may be set down at 40 bushels. 
Upon some small tracts, 90 bushels to the acre 
have been made. 

Col. Carson’s last crop was 800 bbls. which is 
about six and two thirds barrels to the hand, and 
24 bushels to the acre. This, he says, is less 


than half a usual crop, owing to the dry season, 
which kept the river so salt that he could not 
flood the crop when most needed. 

The average vield of corn he estimated at 15 
bushels, oats 20 bushels, and sweet potatoes 100 
bushels, to the acre. 


The corn ground is 





“listed” in the winter; that is, all the stubble 
and trash hoed into the space between the rows 
and covered with earth. Upon this additional 
dirt is hoed, and the corn planted about the 20th 
of March till 20th of April, and thinned to one 
stalk, two and a half by five feet. Oats are 

lanted in drills by hand in January and 

ebruary, and cultivated with hocs. Sweet 
potatoes are planted from middle of March to 
middle of April, and by layers, (that is, cuts of 
vines,) until July. He usually plants about one 
fourth of his crop with seed and the. balance 
with layers. Corn is ripe in August, and usually 
harvested in October. He aims to cultivate six 
acres of rice to the hand, and upland enough to 
furnish them all the corn and potatoes they can 
eat. Upon none of the rice plantations is it 
customary to give rations of meat; and it is 
alledged that the people are more healthy upon 
vegetable food. 

Col. Carson made one year 45,000 bushels of 
rice with 120 hands, which is 375 bushels to the 
hand, and 75 bushels to the acre. 

The estimated value of a rice plantation is 
from $150 to $200 an acre for the rice land, and 
nothing for the remainder ; so that in purchasing 
Dean Hall, at the highest price, you would get 
the whole tract for about four dollars an acre, 
including a very large tide-water hulling 
mill, steam threshing mill, steam saw mill, a 
noble mansion, a very good lot of negro houses, 
overseer’s house, barns, stables, store houscs, 
shops, &c., enough to make up a town in 
California worth a million. 

The rice lands were originally covered with 
cypress and cedar, and the amount of work re- 
quired to clear and embank them, not only 
around the outside, but to divide into suitable 
tracts for flooding, and ditch them every hundred 
feet, and then to keep the ditches and banks in 
repair, is almost inconceivable. 

As the flooding of the rice land keeps it in a 
state of constant fertility, all the straw can be 
used as manure upon the upland, and with a 
more rational system of cultivation, by the use 
of the plow, it might be kept in a state of great 
productiveness. 

One of the great drawbacks to all these 
beautiful places along Cooper River, is the 
necessity of leaving them every summer to 
seek a more healthy location. Col. Carson goes 
to Sulivan’s Island, a spot noted in American 
history, where he keeps a house furnished and 
standing empty half the year; and while that is 
occupied, the one at the plantation is idle. The 
same difficulty affects nearly all the rice and 
sea-island cotton plantations in the lower part of 
the state. The whites cannot live upon them, 
while the negroes remain perfectly healthy. So 
that though their income may appear to be 
larger than in some other sections, their ex- 
penses are proportionably greater, and _ this 
should teach us all to be more content with our 
lot in life. 

Col. Carson estimates his proper plantation 
exnenses at $5,000 a ycar; that is, 


For clothing, taxes, and medicine,. . 
Overscer’s wages, 


.- - $3,000 
1,000 
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Engineer’s wages,......+.++++ panceye $300 
Repairs of machinery and oil,........ 200 
Tron, lumber, staves, and hoop poles,.. 300 


Sundry items, 200 


This, of course, does not include anything for | y 


ordinary family expenses, which are no small 
item in a house, where, besides all the world of 
acquaintances, every respectable stranger finds 
a home and a most hearty welcome, from a most 
noble gentleinan and lovely lady. 

During my exccedingly pleasant visit here, I 
had the satisfaction of making the acquaintance 
of nearly all the gentlemen in the neighborhood. 
Upon the opposite side of the river, from Dean 
Hall, is the plantation of J. Withers Read, who 
has ponds of fresh water covering 100 acres of 
upland, which are held in reserve to water the 
rice fields when the river is too salt. He threshes 
his crop by horse power, and sends the grain to 
Charleston to be hulled, where there are several 
very large steam mills, though more perfect, yet 
upon the same principle as Col. Carson’s. The 
toll is 74 per cent., and the mill keep the offal. 


—-—-e@e --- 


TO GUARD THE LUNGS WHILE THRESHING. 


Tue following may be depended upon as a 
perfectly safe and convenient mode of guarding 
the lungs, while threshing, asI have tested it for 
several years, and never knew it to fail :—Take 
a piece of fine sponge, about two inches thick 
in the centre, and about four inches broad; cut 
out a little in the centre, so that it will fit the 
nose and mouth, leaving it about three fourths 
of an inch thick over the end of the nose and 
mouth; moisten it well and squecze it out, so as 
to prevent its dripping; fasten a string to the 
outer edge of the sponge, on each side of the 
face, and tie it back of the head, and one can 
work in a perfect smother for hours, I might 
say days, without any of those disagreeable 
sensations that are always experienced without 
such precaution. This will not obstruct the 
breath one tenth part so much as a piece of 
gauze will when drawn over the face. I would 
rather give one dollar per day, for a good 
sponge, than to tend a threshing machine 
without it. AN EXPERIENCED THRESHER. 


a 
. 4 


RecereT ror Sausaces.—To 30 lbs. of meat, 
add 10 oz. of fine salt, 3 0z. of sage, 2 oz. of 
food, black pepper, and mix them well together. 

he sage should be well rubbed between the 
hands, or through a scive, before using. After 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, 
apply them to all parts of the meat, before 
chopping. If you have not a good sausage cut- 
ter, go and get one. Then you may depend 
upon having good sausages. 

A Lover or Goop SausacEs. 
= lineal 

To Cure THE ScraTcuHes In Horses.—Wash the 
affected parts thoroughly with warm soap suds; 
rub them severely with a cob; and then apply 
beef brine. Onc application will usually cfect 
acure. If you will well rub the parts that are 
usually affected, cvery day, with a cob, you will 
seldom need do anything more. A Farmer. 











TO A CONNEOTIOUT FARMER. 

Your article in the January number of the 
Agriculturist, has just met my eye. I cannot 
turn to the article that has been the cause of 
our animadversions, for I am upon a small 
island, on the coast of South Carolina, and my 
trunks and books are in Charleston. But I sup- 
pose that I drew a picture, in my Wes oF of 
some spots that you would prefer to keep hidden 
from the world. That was not my object. You 
seem yourself to think, that my pictures were 
fictitious. But I assure you that they are true 
ones. It is equally true, that I might have given 
“a different complexion” to them; and I knew 
the “right source” to inquire; and was “able to 
compare the past with the present ;” for I was 
born among the rocks, in the most rocky part 
of Connecticut. But I did not design to show 
the bright side of the picture, nor did I show its 
darkest side. There is,and has been, ever since 
I knew the state, a miserable system of farming 
carried on there, that is wholly unworthy of the 
present age of improvement. There is a larger 

roportion of readers in this state, than, perhaps, 
in any other; but how many of them read agri- 
cultural books or papers? Do you teach agri- 
cultural chemistry in your common schools? 
Have you a state geologist, chemist, or public 
lecturer? Do you generally subsoil your clay 
soil, or underdrain your thousands of acres of 
cold, spongy side hills? Are there not thousands 
of “old-pond meadows” and swamps, yet un- 
drained? Do not Connecticut farmers continue 
to barely scratch the surface with the plow? 
And do ne practise the most improved scientific 
methods of making and using manure? Do 
they not still mow over five acres of ground for 
atonof hay? And are there not hundreds of 
just such farms as the one I drew a picture of? 
Then wherein have I “ done you injustice?’ or 
made an “ unwarranted attack upon you?” 

You little knew me, if you supposed that I 
would make such an attack upon any portion 
of my country. I intended to tell my native 
state that she was asleep, and in my flight over 
my native hills, I endeavored to stir her up. 
Since writing that article, I have seen a whole 
county aroused to attend an agricultural fair, 
in one of the richest sections in the state. What 
aroused it? Was it to make a great show of 
stock, improved implements, &c., or to compete 
for premiums for the best systems of draining 
and cultivating the soil? as it to witness a 

reat plowing match and trial of skill, and to 
5 eran est which was the best kind of plow? 
If so, it is wonderful that there were but four 
plows—and one of them furnished by the pro- 
prietor of the land, “just to help out.” t 
there was a great crowd attending the fair. What 
brought them there? Why, to see Gen. Tom 
Thumb!! It was not the spirit of agricultural 
improvement. If that prevails in Farmington, 
I am glad to hear it; it does not prevail univer- 
sally. The people of the state need arousing; 
and could I succeed in awakening them, I ale 
be willing to be called a few hard names, while 
they were rubbing their eyes; but when they 
get them open, so as to see that I am a son of 
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the same soil, and only anxious for their best 
interests, I hope they will no longer accuse me 
of doing them injustice, or making an unwar- 
ranted attack upon my own, my native land. 
Upon the place where [ am writing, there are 
700 negroes, and two white men;'and yet the 
state of culture here, might shame many a Con- 
necticut farmer. It is a picture of order, neat- 
ness, comfort, and happiness. But of this, and 
Connecticut farming, more anon. Your true 
friend, Soton Rosixson. 
South Carolina, Jan. 2'7th, 1850. 


WIRE FENCE. 

At request, I send you a description of a wire 
fence we have been building, and the cost of the 
various items used in its construction. 

The wire used was No. 9, weighing 1 Ib. per 
rod. The posts are cast iron, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
besides a dowel of 2} in. in length, and 17 in. 
in diameter, inserted in stone, and weighing 
about 11 lbs. each. We first built a wall, 3 ft. 
wide and 18 in. high, placing large stones for 
receiving the posts, at the distance of 12} ft. 
This will guard against geese and swine, and 
attract the notice of larger animals, that they 


























may not run against it. Had not the stone been 
on the ground, we should not have made it quite 
so heavy. 

As the fence separates a permanent meadow 
from the highway, we set our posts about six 
inches from the front of the wall. The form of 
post is, tapering to the top, flattened at the sides, 
and thinnest at the middle—designed to obtain 
the greatest strength of the iron used.[?] The 
distance of the first wire from the stone, is 4 in.; 
then a space of 6 in., then 7 in., then 9 in., and, 
finally, of 12 in.; the posts rising 4 in. above 
the top wire. The holes in the posts were not 
cast in, but drilled. Every other post, we braced 
with round, half-inch iron, one end clasping the 
post, 18 in. from the bottom, the other enterin 
the same stone as the post, 18 in. from it. Mid- 
way between the posts, we placed others, of oval 
iron, ? in. in breadth, drilled, like the others, but 
not fastened to the stone. 

We purchased unannedled wire, but were 
under the necessity of annealing it, before we 
could use it. This we did in a fire, in the open 
air; and one side of each coil became more 
pliable than the other, which made it trouble- 
some in putting in. We introduced our wires, 
five in number, without much trouble, except 
from our movable posts; one person holding 
the coil, and turning it in his hands. I think 
the better way would be, to have a reel for this 
purpose, as the wire would come off more easily, 








and get less crooked. At each end, we had 
strong, well-braced, wooden posts; and fasten- 
ing the wire to one of them, we strained it tight 
at the other, by passing it through the post, and 
then through a cylinder of white oak, about 2 in. 
in diameter, and 12 in. in length, which we 
turned by a carriage wrench, fitted to one end, 
and an iron rod, put through a hole in the other ; 
the rod being close to the side of the post, was 
made fast by a nail, to keep the wire straight. 

In order to straighten the wire the whole 
length, we found it necessary, at the same time 
we strained at the end, to draw on it in various 
places, as the friction of the posts, and catching 
in some, would break one end before the other 
would be straightened. This we effected, by 
putting sticks through the joinings of the wire, 
and drawing by hand. After the horizontal 
wires were drawn tight, we put in No. 15 wire, 
passing diagonally from the top to the bottom 
of every post, and crossing in the centre. It 
may be woven in, in any desirable form. The 
whole is painted white, to protect it from the 
rust, improve its appearance, and attract the 
attention of cattle. 

We have another short piece, which has no 
wall at the bottom, and is painted brown, which 
the cattle do not see; and they run into it, much 
to its injury. The length of this fence is 35 


rods. The cost was as follows :— 
180 lbs. No. 9 wire, at 6 cts.,........ $10.80 
20 Ibs. No. 15 wire, at 8 cts.,........ 1.60 


46 cast-iron posts, 529 lbs. at 3 cts... 15.87 
38 lbs. American iron, for braces and 
1.90 


small posts, at 5 Cts.....+eeeeeees 
Blacksmith’s bill, for drilling posts, &c., 3.83 


COREG ited ened ww eee sewun 1.00 
Labor at wall, &c. 30 days,........ 30.00 
$65.00 

being $1.85 per rod. 


Our experience alone, would enable us to 
construct another at less cost; and by bracing 
each post, they might be further apart, without 
any loss of strength. Many of the processes 
adopted by us, were not original; but as the 
building of wire fence is yet in its infancy, 
many parts of our plan may be worthy of 
adoption. 

If any one wishes the fence invisible, let him 
set the stone for the posts in the ground, and 
paint the whole green or brown. A short piece 
of wire fence does not look well, but in our 
case, it has added so much to the beauty of the 
field enclosed by it,as to be noticed by every 
one who sees it. T. S. Goxp. 

West Cornwall, Ct., Jan. 25th, 1850. 





To Coox a Toucn Fowi.—When a fowl is 
plucked and drawn, joint it as fora pie. Stew 
it five hours in a close saucepan, with salt, mace, 
onions, or any other flavoring ingredents that 
_ be approved. A clove of garlic “— be 
added, where it is not utterly disliked. hen 
tender, turn it out into a deep dish, so that the 
meat may be entirely covered with the liquor. 
Let it stand thus in its own jelly for a day or 
two; it may then be served in the shape of a. 
curry, hash, or a pie. 
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REVIEW OF JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 
AGRIOULTURIST. 

BEForE commencing my task of again review- 
ing, I beg to express my thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence, for its watchful care over me, during a 
delightful voyage across the Atlantic and up the 
Mediterranean, of six months; and for having 
returned me, in renovated health, to the bosom 
of as happy a family as man, probably, was 
ever ead with. | 

I have seen much to interest and instruct me, 
during my late absence; but I shall enter into 
no particulars at present, regarding my tour, nor 

hall I speak of it, except incidentally, and so 
far then, only, as it may be appropriate in my 
comments on the Agriculturist. I am not writ- 
ing to gratify curiosity, but for the benefit of 
my readers—if so be, I happen to have any. 

Of course, one of the very first things for me 
to run to, after my return, was my old friend 
and dear companion, the Agriculturist ; but I am 
now so far behind hand in my reckoning, I must 
take a skip over all the numbers unreviewed, in 
the eighth volume, and yaw ship at once, and 
dash d wn, with all sails set, upon number one, 
of the ninth volume, which, I see, from the com- 
mencement of its sterling contents, is destined 
to be rather more than a nine-days’ wonder, 
among the farming public. So much, gentle 
reader, for a prefacc+now to our subject. 

To Our Readers —Query. Is not everything 
in the paper to your readers? Or did you ex- 

ect that they would rcad this article, because 
It contained so many home truths? You ought 
to have headed it “Unpalatable Facts,” or 
“something to show how much they love 
ignorance.” ) 

It is truly astonishing, how much of this latter 
article some men can bear, and yet live. And 
the most surprising part of it is, that those who 
have the most, are continually making a show 
of it before men. Itis very rare to see a learned 
man, who is not ready and anxious to learn 
more. The lawyer is ever searching into his 
books, and carefully examining every new case 
reported. The divine not only searches decp 
into the Book of books, but he scans the opin- 
ions of others for something new. The doctor 
is not content with what his father knew before 
him, but he is constantly prying into the secrets 
of nature, and reading new books and periodi- 
cals, wherein are recorded the results of other 
searchings after truth. Not so with the farmer. 
He draws his head into his shell of self-conceit, 
and replics, to your solicitations to read a work 
that records the enlightened practice and expe- 
riments of others, who are engaged in the same 
pursuit, that he now knows all he wants to know 
about farming. How should such a person 
know anything, unless he is taught, indeed? 
Yet, how are you to teach him, if he won't 
read? But, as the man said, when he was dun- 
ned to pay for his wife’s coffin, “that ’s a very 
melanc sly subject—let ’s drop it!” 

A Good Temper Essential to Breeding Animals. 
—Yes, that is true. Particularly, if the animals 
are two-legged, and don’t wear feathers—except 
borrowed ones. If I were about to select a wife, 





good temper should be the sine non; and 
then, as I have the reputation of being a good- 
natured man, I should hope, if there happened 
to be a brood of young Reviewers, they would 
be good natured, too. 

Sausage Cutter—My dear good wife—dearer 
to me now than ever—declares, that she would 
not have one of these about the house; because, 
she says, they would cut up meat so fast, that 
if a “small dog,” or, may be, a “singed cat,” 
should happen to get its nose in, it would go 
through, and be made into sausage meat, before 
the machine could possibly be stopped. Of 
_ catsand puppies being made into ragoiits, 

could tell a droll story, that occurred to a fel- 
low passenger, in one of the Mediterranean ports 
our steamer put into, during my late voyage; 
but I am afraid, if I began “spinning such 
yarns,” an old sailor’s fit would come over me, 
and I should never end. So Ill e’en stop before 
I do begin.’ 

Our Next Volume, is the title to an article that 

omises well; but I certainly feel a -little cha- 
grined to think, that among the able writers 
mentioned as adding value to the Agriculturist, 
Iam wholly forgotten. But Ido not intend to 
be left out. I will be heard. 

[We assure our excellent friend, Reviewer, 
that the omission here complained of, was 
entirely accidental ; and if it will be any amend, 
or salvo to his wounded honor, he shall be men- 
tioned with all due eclat in our next volume. In 
the meanwhile, let him please to consider him- 
self our main stay and staff—yes, and the whole 
ship and cargo to boot, if he will—Eps.]' ~~ 

Wetting Brick—“Few people,” &c. I beg 
your pardon, Messrs. Editors and Gentlemen 
of the Jury, there are a vast deal too many peo- 
ple in New York, constantly “wetting their 
— ;” yes, and then getting them inside their 

ats! 

Advantages of Draining and Subsoil Plowing.— 
This is a subject that cannot: be brought too 
often nor too forcibly to the notice of American 
farmers. And Iam glad to see that this article 
is numbered one, which indicates a series to be 
given. Upon this subject, the farmers of the 
United States are yet in their infancy. The 
advantages of being perfectly able to command 
the water that falls upon the land, and carry it 
off, so as not to wash the surface into gullies, or 
carry off the most fertile portions of the soil, is 
less understood than almost any other branch 
of husbandry in this country. Many thousands 
of acres are annually destroyed, by washin 
off the face of side hills, which a very sma 
amount of common sense, expended in “ side- 
hill draining,” would so obviate. Many 
other thousands of acres are lying dormant, or 
almost worthless, for want of underdraining ; 
while thousands of other acres would be nearly 
doubled in productiveness, by the free use of the 
subsoil plow. But the grand difficulty in the 
way of improvement, is the low price of land 
in America. Rather than ditch and drain the 
old farm, ‘t is got rid of, with as little feeling as 
a boy would part with an old top for a new one, 
and away goes the occupant, to the fertile prai- 
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ries of Wisconsin or Texas. Oh, the beautiful 
draining and subsoil plowing, that I recently saw 
in England; and the water meadows, too; but it 
is useless for me to talk about them just now. 
All is, I intend to commence on my own good, 
old homestead, the moment spring opens; and 
then, reader, you shall see what an enlightened 
voyager will practise, before he cares to preach. 

Sweet Indian Meal,can only be had from recent- 
ly-ground corn, no matter how good the grain is, 
unless it be kiln, or, rather, steam dried. Corn 
meal is continually losing its sweetness, every 
hour after it is ground. The very best way to 
have swect hommony, is to have a small, cast-1ron 
mill, with which one person can grind enough 
for breakfast in fifteen minutes. 

Shipping Corn to Europe, will never be success- 
ful, until the grain is prepared by some such 
apparatus as Safford’s steam dryer. It is no won- 
der that the English people do not like corn 
bread, because it is almost impossible to send the 
grain across the ocean, without losing its original 
sweetness; besides, acquiring a taste that would 
entirely spoil it for bread, in this corn-cating 
country. But send it to them sweet, grind it coarse, 
and cook it right, and it will be as good as a Ken- 
tucky negro’s hoe cake—and that 1s good enough 
for Queen Victoria. How I wished to hand her 
one, when at Windsor Castle, just to let her know 
how good it is. She would have eaten it, thank- 
ing Heaven for so good a gift; and straightway 
sent off a few millions of her starving subjects, 
to the fertile prairies of Brother Jonathan’s big 
farm, where they could grow their own hog and 
hommony, and thank Heaven, also. 

Wisconsin Farming.—Boy, bring the map. Let 
me see where this Jonah’s gourd of a state is, 
that talks about exporting wheat in such quanti- 
ties. Pshaw! this map won'tdo. Bring me one 
published this year. Ah! Wisconsin~a boundless 
wilderness, on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, only a few years ago; now a flourishing 
state, full of very enterprising farmers, who are 
already exporting large quantities of wheat, and 
other products. There is still much good land 
there—very cheap; and no doubt, the exports 
will amount to millions, by the time the state is 
a quarter of a century old. Well, well—such 
is human progress, in America. Let’s hear again 
from “Violet Grove ;” which, by the way, is 
rather a sentimental name, got up, I fancy, by 
the writer’s gentle spouse. Pray, my good sir, 
vou seem a highly sensible fellow—cannot you 
change this for some sonorous, old Indian name? 

Clod Crusher—In what is this new imple- 
ment better than a harrow or roller? [Try it, 
“ %/ please to inform us yourself, good sir. 
—Ebs. 

The Water Spaniel, takes up a little too much 
ground that might have been filled with 

Dwarf Pears.—A very interesting article, and 
I presume, from my worthy friend Parsons, who 
always writes right to the point; and from his 
experience all his life among fruit trees, what- 
evcr he writes, is well worthy the attention of 
all the readers of the Agriculturist. 

Connecticut Farming.—I thought when I read 


these comments upon the farming of old Con-'! 





necticut, that our friend Robinson was treading 
upon somebody’s toes, who might wince some- 
what under it. Now, I must confess, that I felt 
my own pinched a little; but then I reflected 
that he was only em out some of the worst 
spots, probably to show by the way of contrast, 
so that we might do better for the future; and 
to show us Yankees, who think ourselves so very 
superior, that all the bad farming of the United 
States is not confined to the western nor southern 
ones. Although I have never had the good luck 
to meet this indefatigable traveller, I frequently 
read his writings with pleasure; and so I was 
willing to allow him to have his fling at us, with- 
out feeling as“ A Connecticut Farmer ” does, that 
“Mr. Robinson has done us injustice.” Ihave no 
doubt but that article will do us good. In fact, 
it has already had one good effect upon your cor- 
respondent—it has set him to thinking, inquiring, 
and writing. 

Corn from the Sandy Plains of Long Island.— 
I really hope that this little experiment will be 
followed up, till it is proved that these long-neg- 
lected lands are capable of producing remune- 
rating crops, ) 

To Take the Frost out of Roots—Fingers and 
toes should have been included. 

Massachusetts Swamp Draining.—This is one 
of those common-sense, practical articles, that 
is suited to all latitudes. It is no wonder, after 
becoming acquainted with such results as are 
detailed here, that our travelling friend should 
have made a strong article upon the “old 
pond meadows,” which drew down the animad- 
versions of the “Connecticut Farmer” just now 
noted. 

The Quantity of Seed Wheat per Acre, is given as 
five pecks, which, I insist upon, is too small. 
Why, see how much the English sow, two to four 
bushels. If every grain would grow, it might 
answer for drilled wheat; but I have no doubt 
that eight pecks would be better than five. It is 
a fact that should always be borne in mind, that 
machine-threshed wheat will not all grow, by 
at least 10 per cent. 

Georgia Farming.—This correspondent is 
tickled to sce us get a lashing; but just wait till 
Mr. Robinson gives you a scorching, my good 
fellow. Now I don’t mind the lashing nor the way 
it effects “ our folks,” but “ shiver my timbers,” as 
an old sailor says, if Iam going to stand by and 
see this Georgian laughing at the “licking” we 
Yankees get, if we do deserve it. And so Mr. 
Georgian, “ - trust a better day is dawning.” 
Well, so do I, and it is high time; you have had 
a long night, and a very dark one, too, or you 
would have scen some of those “cheap water 


powers,” before now. But if it is dawn with you 


now, I trust that sunrise will follow, and then, if 
you go whistling to your work, Yankee fashion, 
you need not wait for capitalists from our sec- 
tion to come and build cotton factories for you, 
for you will do it yourselves. I wish,in mercy, 
that you would send us a pocketful of that 
warm weather you speak of, and then my ink 
would not freeze in my pen while writing, as it 
docs just now, in the valley. “ Please to let me 
hear from you” again. 
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Wire Fences.—Capital article this. Look at it 
again—every body and his wife. Do not let the 
cattle destroy your shrubbery, when you can so 
easily prevent it, without disfiguring the town by 
an unsightly fence. Ah, how cheap we could 
fence along the roads to keep out passing cattle, 
if the hoggish custom of letting swine run at 
large, were out of fashion. 

Turkeys in Tennessee.—Well, that does beat all 
natur’, that’s a fact. What a long roost it would 
make, if we had only one of these flocks. It 
makes my mouth water to think of it. Roast 
turkeys by the wholesale! 

An Italian Villa—Ah, have I not seen some 
beautiful ones since I have been gone; and such 
admirable grounds, too, about them, and trees, 
and shrubbery, and fountains, and statuary? 
But time would fail me to tell of all these 
things; and besides, all the old farmers—at 
least all in my neighborhood—would think such 
“nonsense,” as they term it, quite out of place 
in this paper. 

What does it Cost to Grow an Acre of Potatoes ?- 
This is a valuable table, but it ought to have 
stated that they were Irish, and not sweet pota- 
toes; as at the south, the name of “ potatoes” 
alone means swect ones. 

Mr. Robinson’s Tour—Estates of Messrs. Bur- 
gwins—I have read this article with great 
interest, because I knew these young men in 
times past; and I said to myself, if these city- 
bred gentlemen inake good planters, then it is 
not necessary for a man to grow up upon a farm, to 
make a good cultivator. Only let him have good 
common sense, and study into the theory, and he 
will soon learn the practical parts of farming. I 
am right glad to hear that they succeed, and hope 
others in the “Old North,” as this state is called at 
the south, will follow their good cxample. Rip 
Van Winkle is really waked up in the Carolinas. 

Cisterns for Horse and Catile Yards—Readers 
in all the western states should particularly 
notice this article. 

The Spanish Fowl—Well, it you have no “ex- 
perience in this kind of fowl,” I have; and the 
“objection” that your friends make to them, is 
good. Their combs and wattles freeze badly, 
in this northern climate; but it is a superb bird 
for the south. By the way, I have just got hold 
of Mr. Browne’s book, which the publisher was 
so kind as to send me, as a New-Year’s present. 
It is a good work, and I hope it will have a 
large sale. This is all the puff I am going to 
give it. 

Speaking of poultry, allow me to add, that I 
see the Boston folks are getting very enthusias- 
tic, to say the least of it, on this subject. Now, 
with all their “ notions,” if they don’t produce a 
great deal of notional humbug, before —— 
through, then I shall be ercatly mistaken. Here 
I have lying before me, one of their late agricul- 
tural papers, with a Shanghae cock, standin 
his feet on the ground, and stretching his hea 
twelve inches or more above the top of a barrel! 
In the name of common sense, if the thing be 
not a caricature, what do people, in this cold 
climate, want to do with such great, coarse, 
feather-legged, overgrown, Southern-India birds? 





Better stick to fine points and a medium size, 
my hearties, But every dog must have its day, 
and every “notion” its run. Perhaps they will 
get cocks—I beg pardon—roosters, cockerels, or, 
as Sergeant Teltrue, in his mock, affected 
modesty, quizzingly calls them, “crowing bid- 
dies ;” I say, perhaps they will get birds, by and 
by, as large as I once recollect, in a voyage to 
Stamboul, (Constantinople,) a jolly old Turk 
and fellow passenger told me Mahomet found, 
in his nocturnal visit to the second heaven. The 
said cock, or rooster, which he found there, was 
of brilliant white, and so tall, that it took a 
thousand days’ journey to travel from his great toe 
up to his crest!! It was his duty to salute the 
great Allah, every morning, with his melodious 
crowing, which echoed all over the silver dome 
of his resplendent domicil, and rebounded 
against the stars, suspended in golden chains 
from the lofty arch above; the tuneful strain 
awaking the numerous inhabitants dwelling 
here, to their daily, gladsome employments. 
Then the fat, jolly old fellow, sitting cross- 
legged on his mat, on the deck of the ship, would 
give a loud chuckle, flap his arms, encased in 
the broad sleeves of a flowing dress, as if the 
were a pair of wings, and shout his “ Allah il 
Allah”—God is God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet. This is a dul story to tell; but I wish 
the Boston folks could once hear the waggish 
old Turk repeat it, and see the comical ges- 
tures that accompanied it. I fancy they would 
find it a cooler for the hot breeze they seem to 
be getting up just now, to thaw out their ice- 
bound region, and gull the foolish gullible. I 
hope there ain’t no wooden nutmegs brewin’ 
there; nor punkins bein’ turned into brass kit- 
tles—nor nothin’ ! 

Pruning.—I must have my hand on some of 
those implements; for, I declare, my trees and 
shrubbery don’t look quite so trim to meas they 
used to. Perhaps the reason is, my late rambles 
among the parks and gardens of Europe, have 
somewhat refined my eye in these matters. 
Expect a call from me very soon, at your ware- 
house, Messrs. Editors. 

Chamber Birds—Excuse me, ladies; I have 
talked so long to the gentlemen, that I must be 
off, now, though rwoede gladly stop and discuss 
Canaries with you—more especially, as I am 
just from the beautiful islands of their native 
home. But I must decline this, and The Flower 
Pots, and even that luscious beverage, I see you 
have so temptingly set out for my further deten- 
tion in your charming society, namely, Beef Tea; 
for my dear wife and daughters have just made 
their entry to the study, and insist upon my 
dropping the pen for the evening, and that we 
adjourn to a cupof genuine black tea; for they 


3}look upon all other kinds as only colored and 


perfumed up to order, by the Chinese. In this 
“notion,” I heartily agree with them; for I know 
this to be a fact. Jack Chinaman and J, are old 
acquaintances—the cunning fellow. He*drinks 
black tea simply, for he knows it to be the only 
kind that is not stewed and drugged. He leaves 
all else, to the outside barbarians—believe me. 
REVIEWER. 
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Foreign Agricultural News. 

WE are in receipt of our foreign journals, per steamer 
Europa, to 26th January. 

Markets.— Ashes, very dull. Cotton, an advance of 
$d. to 3d. per lb., and an active market. About 30,000 
bales changed hands on speculation, the day before the 
steamer sailed. Provisions, an increased demand with 
slightly better prices. Wheat and Flour, lower. Corn 
1s. to 2s. higher. Lard, an improvement with extensive 
sales. Rice and Tallow, on the rise. Wool, the little on 
hand is held at an advance. The news on the whole is 
highly favorable to American products. 

Money still continues very plenty. 

The Way Plants Receive Ammonia—Plants absorb 
the carbonate of ammonia, both by their leaves and 
roots, but especially by the latter, to which it is con- 
veyed by manure or dissolved in water.— Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Conifers from the West Coast of North America— 

A plan is proposed in Scotland, for obtaining seeds of 
rare conifers from the northwest coast, bf means of a 
especial subscription for that purpose. e projectors 
of the scheme ios George W. Patton and David ‘Smith, 
Esqrs., of Edinburgh. 
“Durability of Zine—In 1830, I put a cistern, lined 
with zinc, in a forcing house, in which the water was 
heated during the greater half of every year, and in 
1845 it was perfectly good, and serviceable as ever, and 
I believe it continues so to the present time.—Corres- 
pondent in Gard. Chron. 

Cause of Discolored Yolks in Hen’s Eygs—aA cor- 
respondent in the London Agricultural Gazette, in 
answer to a query in regard to discolored yolks in 
eggs, says; “I beg to state that a fowl of mine laid 
about eight eggs of the same description, and I ascer- 
tained that she had been kicked, and the yolks in the 
egg bag injured thereby—a practice not at all uncom- 
mon among servants when the poultry annoy them.” 

Death of Mr. Loddiges—We regret to announce the 
decease, on the 28th ult, of Mr. William Loddiges, 
after an illness of three weeks. This gentleman has 
long been known as one of the most persevering culti- 
vators of his age, and a genuine lover of plants for 
their own sake. With him has gone the last of the old 
firm of Conrad Loddiges and Sons. The business now 
rests in the hands of, and will, we believe, be carried on, 
by his nephew, Mr. Conrad Loddiges—Gard. Chron. 

To Get Rid of Grain Weevils——Agriculturists, who 
wish to get rid of weevils, have nothing to do but, as 
soon as he is aware of their presence, to pitch the sur- 
face of some old boards and place them in his granaries ; 
the pitch must of course be renewed several times in 
the course of the year, in order to keep the insects away. 
The mere fumes of the pitch is disagreeable to the 
a and will prove fatal if long inhaled—Znglish 

aper. 

estruction of Aviary Birds by Rats—Mr. William 
Kidd, of Hammersmith, near London, recently lost by 
rats, 355 choice birds in his aviary, a collection noted as 
one of the most select of its kind extant, comprising 
specimens of nearly every chorister of the English for- 
csts, as well asa inte number of foreign song birds. 
The rats entered the aviary by gnawing through the 
floor, and, from the height of the Foor boards above the 
ground, Mr. Kidd conjectures that the cunning rascals 
carried on their operations while mounted on the backs 
of one another. 

To Drive away Rats.—This may be done by stuffing 
their holes after the following manner, which will ban- 
ish them away so that they will not return while the 











taste or smell remains:—Take one pound of common 
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tar, half an ounce of pearlash, and as much oil of vitriol 
as will ferment a handful of common salt; mix them 
all together, spread the mixture thick on brown paper, 
and lay a piece in the bottom of the holes for them to 
walk on; then stuff some into the holes and fill them up 
with lime. Or another way: get a paper bagful of 
human hair, from a barber’s shop, and stuff the rat 
holes with it—they will never appear there again— 
Gard. Chron. 

Dry Process of Preparing Flax.—In the year 1810, 
a new method of dressing flax was patented, by which 
the woody matter was separated from the fibre without 
steeping it, by means of mechanical action, and then the 
flax was bleached by simply washing it in warm water. 
It would appear that the coloring matter is not chemi 
cally combined with the fibrous matter, while the plant is 
vegetating, or after it is pulled, but that the chemical com- 
bination takes place while the plant is steeped in water. 

The object of this steeping is to induce a fermenta- 
tion, which loosens and destroys a cement which binds 
the fibres of flax to each other and to the wood. The 
fermentation weakens considerably the strength of the 
flax fibres, and even destroys many of them. This dry 
ae paneer therefore, if it be practicable on a large 
scale, would be a prodigious improvement. It would 
render the flax fibres much stronger, it would increase 
their quantity, and it would save the expense of the 
materials employed in bleaching the linen.—Agrieul- 
tural Gazette. 

A New Feature in Agricultural Education—The 
secretary of the Agricultural Improvement Society of 
Ireland, lately presented a draft of instructions for the 
guidance and direction of the teachers of their several 
districts, and the course the different local bodies should 
pursue to secure due attention to their duties. The 
following are some of the leading subjects to which the 
instructors should direct the farmers’ attention :—The 
necessity of turning up and digging the tillage land 
deeply and well in winter, in order to expose it to the 
effects of the frosts, and to prepare it for cultivation in 
spring. The advantage of removing surface and other 
water, levelling all unnecessary banks and ditches, and 
spreading their contents, either in compost or otherwise, 
upon the land. The profit to be derived from the pre- 
paration of manures of every description, by collecting 
weeds, scouring ditches, and accumulating bog mold, 
sand, seaweed, or dung in heaps, and in proper posi- 
tions, for ezsy distribution in the spring. 

Ejject of London Sewer Water on Crops—From the 
evidence lately given before the directors of the 
“Metropolitan Sewerage Manure Company,” the gen- 
eral results of the experiments of the market gardeners 
as to the effect of sewerage on their crops, was as 
follows :-— 

1. Growth is more rapid and healthy after the 
application of sewer water. 

2. Vegetables increase in size. 

3. The yield of raspberry bushes is much improved. 

4, It lessens blight, 

5. Little or no offensive smell is produced from its 
application. 

‘rom these general statements the report proceeds 
to particulars, and similar evidence is brought for- 
ward in proof of the advantage of sewer water to pota- 
toes, radishes, vegetable marrow, onions, cabbages, and 
broccoli, seakale, French beans, turnips, carrots, straw- 
berries, raspberries, cucumbers, celery, rhubarb, and 
peas. In beets, the plants are reported by Mr. Miller 
to have considerable increase in size, but nothing is said 
of the roots; and Mr. Crouch gives evidence of the 
goodness of broad beans when in blossom, but he says 
nothing of the crop in pod. The advantage to currants, 
gooseberries, and rose trees, is doubtfully reported on. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


To CorrEsrponpENTSs.— Whoever writes us a good arti- 
cle of a page or more in length, shall be entitled to the 
Agriculturist one year gratis. All articles required to 
be inserted in a particular number, should be sent one 
month in advance. 

To Ovr Reapers.—You will find this a very valuable 
number, and we hope you will peruse it with care, and 
remember its suggestions. We desire to call particular 
attention to Dr. Antisell’s article on “ Agricultural 
Geology.” This is a subject which has scarce ever been 
touched upon by any writer, in a popular manner. It 
is the commencement of a series, which will be con- 
tinued probably throughout the year. The articles will 
be written in as plain and familiar language as it is 
possible to use on this subject; and we trust, that by 
the time the writer has finished them, you will sce the 
importance of a knowledge to the farmer of the gen- 
eral principles of geology. Reviewer, or, as we now 
eall him, the “Captain,” is in port again, racy and 
spirited as ever. His present article reminds us of a 
new-rigged and oe — all ready for sen 
again; and we hope he will make many a monisly 
voyage with us. His larder seems to be — 
vided, and assuredly, he has a first-rate cook on board. 
He spices things about right. Waiter, ring the bell! 
Ladies and gentlemen, supper is ready ! 

Soton Rosryson.—The last we heard from Mr. R., he 
was on his return form the south. His rout home will 
be through the south part of North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, and along the Eastern Shore, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey, thus occupying the months of 
March and April. He has been kindly received and 
hospitably entertained in his various peregrinations, for 
which we beg to express our obligations. We sincerely 
hope his extended travels may prove beneficial to the 
cause of improved agriculture. 

Agencirs.—Mr. A. Sherman is authorised to act as 
agent for the Agriculturist, and obtain subscriptions; 
he is also empowered to take orders for the Agricultural 
warehouse of A. B. Allen & Co. All monies paid to 
him for these objects, will be the same as if paid to 
ourselves. 

Mr. Sherman has acted more or less as agent for us 
at the north, for several years; he will now turn his 
attention to the south, for a short time, We recommend 
him particularly to our southern friends, and hope that 
his tour among them will be for mutual advantage. 

Give Creprt.—The North-Carolina Farmer copied six 
articles into its January number, from the Agriculturist, 
without credit. If we notice a continuation of this, we 
hall characterise it as it deserves, 

Fxrorr or Firour.—The following table shows the 
destination of flour exported from the United States 
for the fiseal year:— 











Destination, 1840. 1846, 1847. 1848. 1849, 
Englund,....... 620,128 1,015,144 2,457,076 958,744 953,815 
Gibralter,...... 12801 | 7.342 93,974 6038 6,262 
Lritish EK. Indies, 4,565 3356 7, 5,091 791 
“ W. & 939309 902.715 274.275 «228,216 307,676 
“ Am. Col.432.356 301,091 272,299 174,206 =. 214,018 
France,........ 74,416 9,138 612814 28895 
Fr.W. Indies,.. 10,491 19,632 25,414 21,969 5,554 
De icacanpsaic 23.724 49,997 40.257 28.209 10,903 
Rie 68818 13631 49,446 29872 71154 
Sp. W. Indies,.. 20.966 10803 17,780 14846 6,499 
@XiCOy......-- 15,826 15,902 5,928 12070 11,633 
Venezuela,..... 28,707 35,670 37,604 98,446 (99, 181 
Brazil,......... 197,823 376,460 254300 274,816 314,808 
Other places,...144,142 225,405 303,371 190,865 139,865 
Total bbis.. .1,893,182 2,289,476 4,382,496 2,519,393 2,108,013 


Value. .... $10,355,000 11,668,000 26,133,811 13,194,109 13,257,309 
Cuna Trex Corn.—Several of our friends, particu- 
larly at the couth, inform us, that they find this a most 





valuable variety to cultivate for fodder; and that it is 
a better yielder in grain than their own varieties. They 
plant it from March till June. 

It will be recollected, that about 15 years ago, this 


corn got an enormous amount of puffing, and was sold - 


rice of 25 cents per ear. The 
public were pretty well gulled at the time, and, we need 
not add, greatly disappointed in its produce. It is not 
certain to ripen north of latitude 41°, except in favorable 
situations and seasons. 

Tue Rurat New-Yorker.— This is a handsome 
weekly folio, of eight pages, at $2 a year, published at 
Rochester by D. D. T. Moore, late of the Genessee Far- 
mer. It is edited by an association of gentlemen. 
Three pages are devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Domestic Economy; one to Mechanic .Arts and 
Sciences ; one to Education; and three to the News of 
the day, Literature, and Advertisments. We are thus 

articular in stating the arrangement of this new weekly, 
for we think it a model paper for the farmer’s family, 
and of a kind much more likely to be generally on- 
ised, than those purely'agricultural. The New-England 
weekly papers, conducted in this style, pay much better 
than those strictly agricultural, and if we were to start 
a periodical again, it would be in imitation of the Rural 
New- Yorker. 

Pork Packine In THE West.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
of the 19th instant, has the following items :— 

Hogs slaughtered and cut at Cincinnati and 

vicinity, this season, according to present 


at the extravagant 


ak sss keuanes pitiineeciwnce 380,555 
BE TBs as cen desccecqen ree 
At Chillicothe,......... 4ngstaenean ier $2,000 
At Hamilton, according to the Intelligencer, .15,000 
Ad TveOWENS, Tyo oo c-0 00 0,006: inaeiued 12,880 
BE Bink 0 000 ce cvresees weaiade - 40,000 
Pp ee ere eee, 
At Vincennes,...... oe ee Se eT 
AtClinton,....... err er ee 
At other points in the Wabash Valley, (Atti- 


ca 8,000, Williamsport 6,000, Covington 

8,500, Perryville 5,000, Eugene 17,000, 

Newport 3,800, Logansport 5,000, Delphi 

5,000,).. 6.0 ee 

A Treatise on Mitcu Cows. By John §S, Skinner, 

Price 374 cts. This is a pamphlet of 88 pages, made up 
from various articles, heretofore published in this country 
and Europe. That part of it containing the discoveries 
of Guenon, and before published. in the Farmer’s 
Library, is of most value. We have often been asked 
our opinion of these “ discoveries,” and now reply, that. 
after considerable examination by those friends in whose 
judgment we can most rely, and no little observation 
on our own part, we have come to the conclusion, that 
the marks which characterise the Flanders cow in Table 
1., Class 1., and Order Ist., may, like the large, jagged milk 
veins in the American cow, be generally considered as 
an evidence that the calf which shows them, will, with 
proper care and attention, make a great milker; and 
that the cow which has them, is a great milker in her sea- 
son, unless some accident or mismanagement has befallen . 
her. As for the residue of the “discoveries” and — 
minute portrayings of Guenon, we shall want a little. 
more experience in them, before saying we have any 
great confidence in their infalibility. We think, however, 
he is altogether too enthusiastic; and, like most other 
discoverers, claims too much. We have seen many a 
good milker, which showed neither the escutcheon of the. 
Flanders cow, nor the large milk veins of the Ameri- _ 
can; and, in making our selections, such &s did not 
— _ marks we es not rejcet, ¥-2 
0 other ints, till they were tried ir 
regard to thee milking qualities. : 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET—ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Review of the Mlarlict. 


PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1850. 








Co eee # 100 Ibs, 
_ eo rr ey * do. 
LN Be CC y Or eceee * BD, 
BARK, Quercitron,..........++ « ton. 
A Seas eee * bushel. 
BEESWAX, American, Yellow, “ fb. 
he oo) ae o 6 
BONES, Grounll,....20scccecscce * bushel. 
BRISTLES, American,......... . Bs | 
BUTTE, MAUI). ove ces cciccscs. ee 
ere ow | 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow,..... so 8 | 
Sperm,....... Seaced ee 
RESTING, ...000000%00 = = I 
be ae eee es 
COAL, Anthracite,............ 2.000 tbs. | 
CORDAGE, American,......... * Ib. 
Co. CS ae sare: ow | 
COTTON BAGGING, Am. hemp, “ yard. | 
ame ree « b. | 
Penk. AUECON,......- 00006065 -s Se 
FRAOUR, Ondinarys. ... 20000000 * Dbl. | 
PT eee “ % 
Richmond City Mills... “ © | 
Buckwheat............ “e  & 


“ ee | 


* Red and Mixed, 


SUG, bons cke kn seen sos “ “4 
Corn, Northern,....... o «8 | 
*  Southern,....... _ os 
PE eee S. ome .F 
SNES -cuceeensssesens Mos 
GUANO, Peruvian, ...........- 2,000 tbs. | 
Patagonian... .......0 “ do. | 
HAY, in Bales, ........ 200.00 * 100 ths. ' 
HEMP, Russia. Clean........... *« ton, | 
American, Water-rotted, * “* | 
vse Dew-rotted, ee sd bed j 
HIDES, Dry Southern........... as 
ei alliemae “ pb. | 
SOMMER oct UL SLEuLousesses ine * 100. | 
LEAD, Pig.. ee ccesccesseccscccecs 6 100 bs. | 
Pipes fur Pumps, &e.,... % tb. | 
PEE Roscoe ccwcceeccecus * bbl | 
« EE ener “ hhd. | 
MOLASSES, New-Orleans,..... “ gallon. | 
MUSTARD, American,......... e+. | 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,........ “ bbl. } 
Pitch,...... s 6 3 
Rosin,...... o  & 
Turpentine, “ 
Spirits of Turpentine.. * gallon.| 
OIL, Linseed, American........ Ses A 
Sy eo “ “ 
ha ela | 
LEA A errr “ 100 tbs 
err * bushel 
Black-Eyed,...........- oo | 
PLASTER OF PARIS,......... * ton. | 
Ground, in barrels of 300 ibs.. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..... # bbl. | 
Pam... = 
oe Smoked, fi ee ib. { 
“ Rounds,in Pickles | 
op ye eee y bbi. | 
% Prime,.....<ss- or ey 
Lcanbabassenebes + DB. 
Bacon Sides, Sinoked, « = « 
“© in Pidkle,..... oc 6 | 
Hams, Smoked, ...... ee 
« Pickled,....... et 
Shoulders, Smoked,... “ 
“ Pickled,... © % | 
_ eee ee eee -% 100 Ibs. | 
| bi Gepereseesesn * sack. | 
7) A sone cesenee oe > = bushel. 
SEEDS—Clover,.....0-.ssssee. “« th | 
Timothy,........-.0 “ bushel. | 
Flax, C See eneens o 6 | 
ee re o «¢ 
SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). “ hb. 
oo Soda, Ground,. “ « 
SUGAR, New-Orleans,......... “ & 
SUMACH, American,.......... % ton. 
oo eer rer - om. 
PEPE coscswbes esse sass = -» 
WHISKEY, American,......... “ gallon. 
WOOLS, Saxony,.........0008- tb. 





“ 
Merino, ......-+. SEP ey ie 
Grade Merino,........ * © 

& oe 
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NEW*YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


At Markect.—1,500 Beeves, (500 southern, the remainder from 
ena _ and the east,) 50 Cows and Calves, and 5,000 Sheep and 

mbs, 

Beef Cattie—The market, since our last, has been without much 
animation; prices, however, keep firm, for the better qualities, 
which we continue to quote at $8; the range is from that down to 
$5.50. At the close, there was not much spirit shown. About 100 
left over. 

Cows and Calves.—Dull of sale; prices ranged from $20 @ $40, 
Left over, 15. 

Sheep and Lambs were in fair demand ; sales at from $1.75 @ 
$5.50. Unsold, 500. 


Remarks.—No change worthy of note. 

The Weather has been uncommonly mild the past month. The 
guid nuncs who prophesied a severe winter, have been mistaken 
for once, as it has been quite the contrary, 








To CornesPponpvEentTs.—Communications have been rcecived 
from D. H. Ellis, A Virginian, S. T. C., Con Amere. G., M.H. 
Morris, N. Longworth, C. 8. W., John Wilkinson, 8. R. G., Linus 
Cone, R. &.,.W. B. Waldo, Cranite, A Farmer, 8.S., L. Durand, 
J. T. Crandall, Levi Bartlett, Amanda, R. &. Borden, A. V. Ellis, 
Joseph Wimsatt, D. E. Gardner, A Book Farmer. and John G. 
Chambers. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Address delivered at the N.Y. State 
Fair, ‘at Syracuse, in September last, by Professor F. W. Johnston, 
of England; Address delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin, 
and Hamden Agricultural Society, at Northampton, Mass.. in 
September, 1849. by Professor J. P. Norton, of Yale College ; Con- 
stitution, List of Officers, &c., of the Richmond-County, (N. Y..) 
Agricultural Society; Proceedings of the North-Amcricin Pomo- 
logical Convention, held at Syracuse in September last ; Transac- 
tions of the Essex-County, (Mass.,) Agricultural Society. 

ANNUAL MEETING oF THE N. Y. Strate Socivry.—lrom a 
press of matter, we ure compelled to postpone a notice of the 
Annual Meeting of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
which will appear in our April number. 


VRNHE AMERICAN POULTRY YARDS 

Comprising the Origin, History, and Description of 
the Different Breeds of Domestic Poultry; with Complete 
Directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing, and Preparation for Market; including Specific Directions 
for Caponising Fowls. and for the Treatment of the Principal 
Diseases to which they are subject ; drawn from Authentic Sources 
and Personal Observation ; Hlustrated by Numerous Engravings. 
By D. J. Browne, Author of the Sylva Americana. With an 
a embracing the Comparative Merits of Different Breeds 
of Fowls, by Samcen Aten. Price $1, in cloth—75 cts. with 
paper covers. 


“ We apprehend that this work is unique in character. We 
remember none so complete nor so practical. It describes all the 
various breeds of domestic poultry known in this country, and 
gives ample directions for their breeding, rearing, fattening, and 
preparation for market. The appendix, by Mr. Allen, a practical 
man, is scarcely less valuable than the main body of the book. 
The wood cuts are numerous and faithful."—W. Y¥. Com. Advert’r. 


“This is undoubtedly the best work of the kind in print, and 
from the interest taken in the subject on which the volume before 
us treats, we have no doubt it will have an extensive sale; at any 
rate, it is deserving of such.— Boston Bee. 


Also—New edition of Allen’s American Farm Book.—Price $1. 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals.—75 cts. 
Miner’s Amcrican Bee Keeper’s Manual.—@1. 
Guenon’s Milch Cows, new edition.—37} cts. 
In Press.—The American Bird Fancier.—25 cts. 


Published at C. M. SAXTON’S Agricultural Bookstore, 
feb 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 


AGLEY’S GOLD PENS.—The Subscribers 
would very respectfully call the attention of dealers in their 
wares, that they have on hand a superior article of “ Bagley’s 
Improved Gold Pens,” with their new wy of patent holders, 
together with all styles of Gold and Silver Pen and Pencil Cases, 
of beautiful patterns, suitable for the holidays, at their warehouse, 
(old stand,) 189 Broadway. 
jan 3t* A. G. BAGLEY & Co. 
HORTHORN BULLS.—For sale, two Shorthorn 
Bulls, one year old in April next. Both of them are de- 
scended from the bull Yorkshireman, bred by the late Thomas 
Bates, of England. One of the bulls is red, the other red with a 
little white. All letters, post paid, will be attended to. 


J. M. SHERWOOD, 
Auburn, N. Y., January 11th, 1850. 


cane reer en eens enaremnomn 


feb 2t* 
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HE AMERICAN ee ae oe ee 
OriainaL Desiens ror Country REsIDENCES, adap’ 
to the taste and circumstances of the Merchant, Farmer, and 
Mechanic. Three Dollars per annum, in advance. 
C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st. 
VALUABLE FARM AT AUCTION.—The 
place on which I reside, (if not before sold,) will be dis- 
sed of to the highest bidder, at 10 o’clock A. M.,, on the 7th of 
Jarch next, on the premises, on Raritan Bay, South-Amboy Town- 
ship, Middlesex county, N. J., together with ail the Stock, Farm- 
ing Implements of the best sort, and the Household Furniture, 
substantial and ornamental. 








The sale will be peremptory, and on the most easy and accom- ' 


modating terms, 


The farm is beautifully situated, in a very high state of cultiva- 


tion, and the improvements are of the most substantial and useful 
character. There is fine fishing, shooting, and sailing, on an ex- 
tensive bay in sight of the ocean. 

The farm can be seen at any time, and can be approached 
through South Amboy, or Middletown Pt., from beth which 
places it is equi-distant. Apply to 
JOHN TRAVERS, on the premises, 
or Rew & Craig, at Middletown Point, N. J. jan 4t 


Nizss PRA LTE FARM FOR SALE.—A fam in 
New Jersey, consisting of about 130 acres of land, situated 

on the main roud leading from Rahway to Perth Amboy, 2 miles 
from the former place, and 5 from the latter. The land is in a 
high state of cultivation, and the farm has the reputation of being 
one of the best in the state. It is well watere 
springs. About 15 acres young wood. The buildings consist of a 
large house aud fine out-buildings, the latter of which are new, 
and in good repair: they comprise two large barns, two cow 
houses, stables, carriage house, granary, workshop, large crib, 
woud shed, and ice house. The garden covers nearly an acre of 
ground, which has been trenched, There is afine apple orchard 
of over 100 trees, grafted fruit, planted in 18385 also, an abund- 
ance of quinces, cherries, pears, plums, grapes, &c. Most of the 
fruit trees ure from Downing’s Nurseries. 

The railroad station in Rahway is two miles distant, from which 
trains leaye for New York seven times a-day. 

It is seldom an opportunity is afforded for purchasing a farm 
combining so many edvantages us does this. Apply to 

CORNELIUS BAKER & SON, 

Corner Washington and Murray streets, N. Y. 





mh It 





WK HORSES.—Is your horse in the habit of coughing 
when he leaves the stable in the morning? Is he less in- 
Does he pant with such exer- 


clined than usual to pull alertly ? 


tion? Save hin from a brewing attuck of heaves, by a package , 


of © Jattersails Heave Powders.” 

Does he cough incessantly ? Is he utterly incapable of perform- 
ing half his usual labor? Does the poor wretch heave and pant 
for that breath which is perfectly indispensable to healthy organ- 
isation? Is he thus an object of pity and annoyance to his driver ? 
Jn short, has he that dreadful scourge, the heaves? You can cure 
him most certainly, in nine cases out of ten, by the “ Tattersalls 
Heave Powders.” 

Have you subjected a valuable horse to unusual exertion, and 
are you obliged to put bim up, covered with sweat, you can 
wholly preserve him from cold or feunder, by a large dose of the 
powder mixed in his food. 

If, after exposure to cold, or a hard drive the day before, you 

find your horse, in the morning, shivering, in a contracted posture, 
or with drooping head, you can save him and yourself much trou- 
ble, by treating him with * Tattersal/s Heave Powders.” 
- Is your horse troubled with loss of appetite ? Are the pores of 
his skin closed, and has he a rough, staring coat, indicating worms 
or general luck of condition, you can give him a good sos 
and animation, and fortify him against disease, by a package of 
*Fattrealls Hceaoe Powders.” 

This great remedy, used so generally in the celebrated Tattersalls 
Stab‘es, in London, and by the English gentry, is the best and 
cheapest horse medicine in the world, Besides its specific action 
upon discases of the windpipe, it is the best general medicine that 
enn be used, and acts upon horses as sarsaparilla does on the 
human race, curing disease, without purging or debilitating, and 
is always safe. 

An accompanying pamphlet contains invaluable information to 
the horsetnan—ample directions for using them in all complaints, 
and a host of wonderful certificates, 

Do not tamper with your horses by unskillful treatment—and, 
above all, do not touch the miserable “ heave cures,” &c., contain- 
ing calomel, antimony, and poisonous mineral ingredients, which 
have flooded the country since aur valuable remedy has been so 
extensively sold, but buy nothing but “ Kirkbride’s Tattersalls 
Heave Powders,” and observe that each package contains the ac- 
count of its purchase from J. Kirkbride, the English proprietor, 
and the written signature of “A. H. Gough & Co.” Keep a pack- 
age of this tried and warranted remedy always in your stable, and 
you will find it a cheap prevention. 

Price $1 for large package—six for $5. Sold wholesale and 
retail by A. H. GOUGH & CO., 123 Fulton st., New York. 
by druggists and merchants throughout the United States and the 
Canadas. Good agents wanted. mh 


by never-failing | 


Also, | or my ad 


I YNCHRBURG, VIRGINIA, LAND AGENT. 
The undersigued:has on hand, for sale, lying in this section 
of Virginia, within from.2 to 150 miles of Lyachbats, fifty planta- 
| tions, containing from 100 to 6,000 se from $3 to $12, 
| Mountain land, in tracts from 500 to 50,000 acres—price from 35 
, cents to $2—good locations for dairies, wool growing, and stock of 
| all descriptions; healthy; grass grows well; good, never-failing, 
| running water, well distributed. Messrs. Samuel Patterson, of 
| Pennsylvania, and H. N. Dox, of New York, the former with 1,500, 
| and the latter with 800 head of fine-wooled sheep, are succeeding 
| to their entire satisfaction. Communications, pose aid, will meet 
| with prompt attention. mh 2t* BENJ MIN WILKES, 
OUISVILL®, KY... SEED AND AGRICUL= 
tural Store.—The subscriber offers for sale— 
1,090 Bushels of Kentucky Blue Grass Seed, 








| 600 do do Red — do 
200 8 do do Orchard Grass Seed, 
200 do do Hemp Seed, 
200 do Prime Timothy Seed, 
500 = 8=do do Clover Seed, 
100 =do do Millet Seed, 
d d Buckwheat Seed, 


100 oO i) 
| Also, Lucern and White Clover. 
30,000 papers of fresh Garden Seeds; and all varieties of gar 
| den seeds by the pound. 
; 60,000 Fruit trees, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, Coen sat 
‘ Quince; also, Grape Vines, Asparagus and Strawbe' ts, 
| &¢., &c., from the nurseries of L. Young, James Orr, H. P. B 
| & Co., and G. G, Hikes of this vicinity. He also keeps every 
| variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, together 
i with Lime, Plaster, and Guano; and will be happy to fill orders, 
| —— with cash or satisfacto referenee,) from_all ¥ g 
of the United States. feb A. G. MUNN. 
GE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST.— 
By J.J. Tuomas. Containing directions for the propaga- 
| tion and culture of fruit trees, in the nursery, orchard, and 
' garden, with descriptions of the principal American and foreign 
varieties cultivated in the United States. With 300 accurate 
illustrations. pp. 400, 12mo.—Price $1. Just published by Derby, 
Miller & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

A cheaper, but equally valuable book with Downing’s, was 
wanted by the great mass. Just such a work has Mr, 
given us. We consider it an invaluable addition to our agricul- 
tural libraries.— Woo! Grower. 

We predict for it a very rapid sale; it should be in the hands 
of every fruit grower, and especially every nurseryman. It isa 
very cheap book for its price.— Ohio Cultivator. 

It is a book of great value.—Genesce Farmer. 

Among all the writers on fruits, we do not know of one who is 
Mr. Thomas’ superior, if his equal, in condensing important mat- 
ter. He gets right at the pith of the thing—he gives you that 
which you wish to know, at once ; —— of all useless talk and 
twattle. No manhasa keener eye for the best way of doing things, 
Hence, we always look into his writings with the assurance that 
we shall find something new, or some improvement on the old 
' and we are seldom disappointed. This book is no exception—it 
is full, There is no vacant space in it—it is like a fresh egg—all 
good, and packed to the shell—full.— Prairie Farmer. 

In the volume before us, we have the result of the author’s ex- 
perience and observations, continued, with untiring perseverance, 
for many years, in language at once concise and perspicuous.— 
Jilbany Cultivator. 

For sale in New York, by M. H. NEWMAN & CO., and C. M. 
SAXTON3; Boston, B. B. Mussry & Co.; Philadelphia, Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co. mh 3t 

ICKEWS PATENT CORN DRILL. — The 
Subscriber takes this method of introducing to agricultar- 
ixts generally, his Improved Corn Drill, upon which he has recently 
obtained letters patent. It is so constructed as to plant the corn 
in drills, each grain an equal distance apart, which plan is now 
almost universaily admitted, by practical and experienced corn 
growers, to be the most certain and efficient means of raising a 
good crop. : 

The operation of the drill is such that it seldom, if ever, misses 
agrain. The corn, as it passes from the drill, being brought im- 
mediately under the eye of the operator, he is enabled at all times 
to see that the grains are regularly dropped in the row. It is capa- 
ble of being regulated to drop the grains either 6, 7, 9, 12, or 14 
inches apart, as may be desired, 

Numerous certificates can be shown from persons who have 
used this drill for two or three years past, fully attesting its supe- 
riority over all others in use, and — conclusively the greut 
udvantages of drilling corn over planting it in hills. 

He p s to keep on hand a supply of drills, and is at ya 
to sell county or state rights, on reasonable terms; or he fur- 
nish full sets of castings, fitted up either with or without the screw 
bolts, on terms that will afford a oo nore profit to any person 
po _ wish to make the woodwork, put up the drills, and sell 
them, &c. : : 

N. B.—ALLen Gawturor, of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
is age J constituted an agent, to manufacture and sell the above 
drills, d — of — ghts, &c.; and any orders sent’ to his 
ss, will be promptly attended to. ; 

The Pao is $20, delivered in Baltimore or Philadelphia. —_— 

mh 2* E, J. DICKEY, Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa. 
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OT ATOES.—A new and superior variety for winter use, 4 en perl FIELD SEEDS, of the best quality 


104 
which has always escaped the rot. 
feb A. B, ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 





ILK WORMS’ eecag _ a, of the ~_ 
eanut Varieties, on consignment, for sale r ounce 
feb A. B. ALLEN & CO. . 


QNULFIVATORS—of ai least a dozen of the most ap- 

proved kinds. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
mh 129 and 191 Water street. 

k20LE.PRS—made of 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

sane ee 

ATER RAWIS—ocf various sizes for raising 
water. A. B. ALLEN & CO, 

; 189 and 191 Water street, N. ¥._ 


7 RUNING UMPLEIEN'TS.— bill Hooks, Saws, 
Edging Knives, Shears, Nippers, Scissors, and Flower 
Gatherers. nN A. B, ALLEN & CO, 


ARO WS.—Triangular, folding, and square; single 
and double harrows. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
129 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


R™ SEED.—Canary, Hemp, Millet, and Rape Seeds, 
A. B. ALLEN & CO, 
189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


ARDEN FIMPLEXIENTS.— Superior Cast-steei 
Shovels, Spades, and Spading Forks, Weeding Hoes, Scuf- 
flers; also, Rakes, Trowels, and Hand Cultivators. This lust im- 


lement facilitates garden operations greatly. 
. mh ‘ A. B. ALLEN & CO, 


| PDESTRUCTIBLE WATE 


gNARDEN AND FIELD 
cast-iron sections. 





























CEMENT WATER 
Pipe, from one to 24 inches diameter, made with an 
iron tube, lined and covered with imperishable cement, which 
delivers the water free from any metallic taint, and just as received 
from the fountain. feb A, B. ALLEN & CO, 


OREIGN SEEBS, of superior quality and late impor- 
on. 
Grass Seeps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover 





Garven Sreps.—A large stock selected with care. 
feb A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st. _ 








BESH GARDEN SEEDBS.—Pole and Bush Beans; 
Sugar and other kinds of Bect, Mangel Wurtzel and 
Scarcity; Borecole, or Kale; Brussels Sprouts; Brocoli; Colc- 
wort, or Collards; Cabbage; Kohl-Rabi; Cauliflower; Carrot; 
Chervil; Celery ; Cress; Cucumbers; Egg Plant; Endive; Indian 
Corn ; Leek ; Lettuce; Melon; Mustard; Nasturtiuin; Pump- 
kin; Radish; Rhubarb; Spinach; Salsify; Sea Kale; Squash ; 
Tomato; Turnip; Sweet Herbs; &c., &c., 
above seeds are grown expressly for us, and we ha-e every 
reason to believe them genuine, and of the best and most im- 
proved kinds in market. A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
mh 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


AGLE PLOW S.— Many plows having been sold 
under the name of the Kagie Plow, which are not 
genuine, this is to give notice that all plows sold in this city 
under that name, to ensure confidence, will have our name 
marked on the beam, and no others purchased here, can be relied 
on as genuine without this brand. 
Be particular, also, as to the name, numbcr, and street, 
which should be 
A.B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 








AUTION.—As certain houses in this city are in the habit 





growth. 
Grass Scxeps.—Timothy, Herd’s Grass, (Red Top,) Blue Grass, 
and Red and White Clover. 
Oats.—Imperial, — and Black Oats. 
Spring Wueat.—Italian and Black-Sea Spring Wheat. 
feb A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st. 


LOWS.—A very large essoriment of more than one hun- 


dred different patterns. 
_Jjan A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st. 


9ILN AND OTHER SEED PLANTERS— 
of the latest and best patterns, suited to planting or sowing 
every description of seeds, to be drawn by horse or hand. These 
save the labor of six to ten persons, and will plant, drill, or sow 
more evenly than can be done by hand. 
mh A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st. 


LASS FOR CONSERVATORIES and Horticul- 
tural Purposes, &c.—Plain Sheet and Rongh Glass for 
Conservatories and Greenhouses, of all sizes and thickness; Pro- 
pagating Glasses, Fish Globes, Lactometers, and Glass Milk Pans ; 
also, Colored and Enamelled Glass for Windows and other uses, 
furnished at order, by D. J. BROWNE, 
At the Agricultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen & Co, 
mh 189 Water street, N. Y. 
NALYSIS OF SOIELS, Manures, Maris, Ores, 
and minerals.—Dr. Antisell continues to perform chemical 
analyses of soils, subsoils, and other agricult substunces, and 
to give opinions upon the same, in his Chemical Laboratory, 148 
Grand street, New York. 

A class is formed for instructing gentlemen in agricultural 
chemistry, and the mode of making analyses of marls, guano, 
&c. There is a vacancy for a few pupils. Terms $15 for three 
months. mh 2t* 


EMOIRS OF THRE LIFE OF WILLIAN 
Wirt. By John P. Kennedy. fecond edition, revised. 
In two large and handsome 12mo volumes, with a fac-simile of a 
letter from John Adams, and a portrait. The whole of Mr. Wirt’s 
— correspondence, diaries, &c., having been placed in tho 
1ands of Mr. <ennedy, tv be used in this work, it will be found 
to contain much that is new and intéresting, relative to the politi- 
cal history of the times, as well as to the private life of Mr. Wirt. 
Price $2.25. For sule by Gro. P. Putnam, 135 Brondway, and 
mh C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 


ARM IN DUTCHESS COUNTY.—The farm of 

J. F’. Sheafe, Esq., situated near New Hamburg, Dutchess 

county, seventy miles from New York, is now offered for sale. It 

contains about 160 acres of an excellent quality of soil, in first- 

rate condition, and an extensive and compleie set of farm build- 

ings. The whole will be sold together, or divided into lots to suit 
purchasers, 

This farm can be reached in three hours from New York, by 
the Hudson-River Railroad. The dept at New Hamburg is only 
one mile distaut. 

Gentlemen wishing to possess fo first-rate farm, under a high 
siate of cultivation, or to obtain beautiful sites for country resi- 
dences, will find this one of the most desirable locations on the 
Hudson. ‘The ground is elevated, and commands varied and 
delightful views of the river, the highlands, and adjacent villages 
and couniry. The location is healthy, the roads uncommonly 
fine, and good schools and churches in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. For further perticulars, address A. B. ALLEN, 

jan 189 Water st. 
Cor WEKRCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

PARSONS & CO., at Flushing, near New York. The pro- 
wieiors of this establishment invite public attention to their 
ve aszortinent of every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Tree or Shrub. Their importations of everything new in 


























of selling Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, and | Europe are annually continued, and they offer a very large variet 
Field and Garden Seeds, representing them as coming from’ our ; * J say Oe d 


establishment, the public is cautioned to be on its guard against 

imposition. All implements and parcels sold by us, which it 

is ible to mark, will be found brunded “A. B. Allen & Co., 
and 191 Water street, New York.” 

When designing to call at our warchouse, please to be careful 
and look for the right numbers, as above, otherwise impositions 
may be practised upon the unwary. . 

jan A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 





UANOS AND OTHER FERTILISERS, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale on reasonable terms. 

Gvano—Peruvian and Putagonian, best quality. 

Bone Dust—of superior quality, in barrels. Those in want 
will do well to secure it soon. 

Priaster.—Ground Plaster, in barrels. 

Povpretre—at manufacturers’ prices. 

Comsinep Manvre.—This is a valuable artificial manure, con- 
taining a considerable per centage of phosphate of lime, ammonia, 
and nitrogen, capable of affording ammonia by slow decomposition 


in the soil. On application to crops, it is immediately felt, and 

its effects continue for three or four 

— $1 per 100 Ibs. 
le 


ears. Price, put up in 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water street. 





of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs imported expressly for arbore- 
tums and pleasure grounds. Their collection of Roses is annually 
enriched by novelties from abroad, many of which may be found 
described in their new work on the Rose, recently published. 
Fruit Trees receive their particular atiention, and are propagated 


; under their personal supervision, This care, with their possession 


of extensive specimen grounds, in which is tested every varicty 
of fruit they cultivaie, enables them confidently to guarantee the 
genuineness of the varietics. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to send 
out thrifty and well-formed trees. From their large scale of pro- 
ear oe they cun offer to dealers very liberal discounts, where 

1undreds or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries can be 
addressed to the proprietors at Flushing, near New York, where 
catalogues will also be furnished. They have established a Branch 
at Brighton Depot, near Boston,which, by the entire success of their 
trees transplanted thither, has thoroughly proved the superior 
adaptation of Long-Island Trees to the soil and climate of any part of 
New England. This they attribute to the perfect maturity attained 
by the wood before frost, which renders the trees suitable for trans- 
portation to any latitude. 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will be at their 
Brighton Branch to furnish those who may prefer obtaining their 
supply thence. mhif 








